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WASHINGTON CROSSING 


The imposing bridge which will be known for all time 
as “Washington Crossing” is located at or near the place 
where George Washington, accompanied by the guide, 
Christopher Gist, crossed the Allegheny River on the even- 
ing of December 29, 1753, on his return journey from Fort 
La Boeuf where he had been sent by Governor Robert Din- 
widdie of Virginia, on a special mission to confer with Gen- 
eral St. Pierre, in charge of the French forces in the West. 

While poling his way across the river, through run- 
ning ice, on a raft which he and his guide had built during 
the day, Washington was thrown into the icy stream but 
managed to escape to an island later known as Wainwrights 
Island, now a part of the Pittsburgh shore, where he and 
Gist remained over night in intensely cold weather, cross- 
ing to the shore on the following morning on ice that had 
jammed and frozen in the back channel during the night. 

At the suggestion of William H. Stevenson, President 
of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, on ac- 
count of its location at the site of Washington’s crossing 
of the Allegheny and in commemoration of this important 
and historical incident in his life the County Commissioners 
of Allegheny County named the bridge WASHINGTON 
CROSSING. This name appears on the faces of the two 
main shore piers. 

Colonial history is further commemorated by placing on 
the hand railing at intervals of about fifteen feet, cast 
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shields, on both faces of each of which appears a reproduc- 
tion of the great seal of Pennsylvania and the seal of Alle- 
gheny County. 

The bridge was designed and erected under the super- 
vision of Benno Janssen, architect, and Charles Stratton 
Davis, associate engineer ; it connects Fortieth Street, Pitts- 
burgh, with Ohio Street in the Borough of Millvale; it has 
a total length of 2630 feet, and cost the County of Alle- 
gheny over two million dollars, an amount over a million 
dollars more than the cost of any other memorial to Wash- 
ington. 

On Monday, December 29th, 1924, the one hundred and 
seventy-first anniversary of the day upon which Washing- 
ton made his perilous journey across the Allegheny River, 
the formal opening and dedication of this impressive bridge 
took place, which, in addition to a banquet held in the even- 
ing at seven o’clock at McCreery’s, was the program for 
the occasion. The entire arrangements were in charge of 
a committee consisting of representatives of the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania and the various civic bodies 
of Lawrenceville and the North Side districts. Mr. Charles 
Stratton Davis represented the Commissioners of Allegheny 
County. 

Although it was a bitter cold day and the wind blew 
half a gale over the center of the bridge where the exercises 
were held, more than 6,000 persons witnessed the ceremon- 
ies, which were preceded by a parade, formed in the borough 
of Millvale, the northern terminus of the bridge, the parade 
including floats of civic and patriotic organizations and 
business concerns, many of them of an historic character. 

Simplicity marked the opening ceremonies and the dedi- 
cation of the stately structure to commemorate the cross- 
ing of the river near this point by Washington on December 
29th, 1753. 


Short addresses were delivered by Hon. M. G. Leslie, 
County Commissioners Joseph G. Armstrong and James 
Houlahen and County Treasurer John P. Moore. Mr. Benno 
Janssen in a few well-chosen words announced the bridge 
was ready for the use of the public. As County Commis- 
sioner Armstrong declared the bridge open, James Houla- 
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hen, Jr., the young son of the County Commissioner, wield- 
ed a small tomahawk in cutting the ribbon stretched across 
the roadway. 

The banquet at McCreery’s at seven o’clock in the 
evening was the climax of the celebration. Over a thousand 
persons were present, with the beautiful dining room crowd- 
ed to its capacity, tables being reserved for delegations from 
the historical, patriotic and civic organizations. After the 
National Anthem was sung, accompanied by the orchestra, 
the Honorary Chairman, Senator M. G. Leslie, introduced 
Reverend Alleyne C. Howell, D.D., of St. Stephens Episcopal 
Church, Sewickley, who offered the invocation. After the 
bountiful repast was served the Chairman presented as 
toastmaster, William H. Stevenson, President of the His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 

The historic address of the evening was delivered by 
Dr. George P. Donehoo, President of the Federation of His- 
torical Societies of Pennsylvania and former State Librar- 
ian. William A. Magee, Mayor of Pittsburgh, after a few 
words of felicitation, stressed the advantage and import- 
ance, as well as the historic significance, of the new bridge 
to the entire community. Addresses were also delivered 
by E. L. Daly, Major, Corps of Engineers U. S. A. George 
S. Davison, Vice-President, American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, spoke on “Old Lawrenceville.” C. E. Theobold, 
Esq., represented the borough of Millvale, the northern 
terminus of the new bridge. The County Commissioners 
present, Mr. Armstrong and Mr. Houlahen, spoke briefly, 
after which the audience was dismissed with the benedic- 
tion by Reverend Albert G. Curry of the Denny Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The entire celebration was a fitting testimonial to the 
immortal Washington, commemorating his first entry into 
the field of world events and his early leadership in the 
great struggle which finally resulted in the independence of 
the Colonies and birth of a New Nation. 
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ADDRESS OF DR. GEORGE P. DONEHOO AT THE DEDI- 
CATION OF THE WASHINGTON CROSSING BRIDGE, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., DECEMBER 29th, 1924 


Let me paint you a picture of what this territory along 
the shores of the Beautiful River appeared like in the year 
of our Lord 1753—just one hundred and seventy-one years 
ago—when the young Virginian, George Washington, and 
his guide, Christopher Gist, crossed the Allegheny River at 
this place. 

The entire region west of the Allegheny mountain 
ridges was an unbroken wilderness, covered with enshroud- 
ing forests, threaded by the winding Indian trails leading 
to the Susquehanna and Potomac, to the Muskingum and 
lower Ohio, and to the Iroquois country in western New 
York. This vast region, then filled with the wild beasts of 
the forests, was unoccupied by the white man as a perma- 
nent dwelling place. The only spot, where the white man 
had built a home, was at the western foothills of the Laurel 
Hills, in the present Fayette county, where Christopher 
Gist had commenced a small settlement. John Frazier, 
an Indian trader, had built a trading house at the mouth 
of Turtle creek, and George Croghan and other traders had 
similar trading cabins at Logstown and Venango. 

The only real residents of the entire upper Ohio Val- 
ley were the Red Men, who had been driven from the Dela- 
ware and Susquehanna by the rapidly increasing tide of 
white invaders of their lands. These Delaware and Shaw- 
nee had villages at Kittanning, Venango, Shanopins Town, 
Logstown, Sawcunk, Kuskuski and at other less important 
sites. Queen Allaquippa, a Senaca woman-chief, lived at 
the mouth of Turtle Creek. Logstown, at the site of the 
present Ambridge, was the largest and most important of 
these villages at this time. Here lived the Half-King Tan- 
achharison, the official representative of the Iroquois Con- 
federation, which claimed the lands in Pennsylvania by 
right of conquest. The Delaware and Shawnee, living on 
these lands as tenants, were subject to the Iroquois, and 
were under the jurisdiction of the Half King on the Ohio 
and under that of Shikellamy, and afterwards of his son, 
on the Susquehanna. 
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The Delaware and Shawnee had been followed from 
the Susquehanna by the Indian traders of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia, between which there was bitter 
rivalry for the rich trade in furs and peltries. This trade 
was the chief reason for the sending of Conrad Weiser to 
the Ohio by the Province of Pennsylvania, in 1748. This 
mission of Weiser opened the eyes of the French authorities 
in Canada to the danger which not only threatened their 
trade with the great tribes along the Ohio and the northern 
lakes, but also threatened to cut their possessions in Canada 
from those along the Mississippi. The French statesmen 
in Canada soon saw what this English invasion of the Ohio 
meant. So, in 1749, a military expedition, in command of 
Celeron de Bienville was sent to take official possession of 
the Ohio valley. This expedition passed down the Alle- 
gheny and Ohio in the summer of 1749. 

But, in the meanwhile, the organization of the Ohio 
Company, in Virginia, in 1748, led to the sending of Chris- 
topher Gist to select the 500,000 acres of land on the south 
side of the Ohio in 1750-51. These activities of the Eng- 
lish, chiefly that of the Ohio Company of Virginia, started 
the movement of an army from Canada to take actual mili- 
tary possession of the entire Ohio valley by the building of a 
chain of forts connecting their possessions in Canada with 
those on the Mississippi. So in 1752 French forts were 
built at Presqu’ Isle, at Erie, and at Le Boeuf, at Water- 
ford, and similar forts were to be erected at Venango and 
at the “forks of the Ohio”. 

This military possession of the Ohio valley by the 
French army first aroused the Indians, whose soil had been 
invaded. The Six Nations through the Half King, set in 
operation an official movement to demand the removal of 
this army. 

The news of this occupation of the Ohio by an armed 
force aroused the Governor of Virginia, Robert Dinwiddie, 
to take the first steps to officially notify the French to 
withdraw from the lands which were claimed by Great 
Britain. In order to carry out this purpose, he commis- 
sioned George Washington, then a young man of but 
twenty-one years of age, to be his official ambassador to 
the French army on the waters of the Ohio. 
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To Robert Dinwiddie, the bluff and oft times wordy 
Scotchman, belongs the credit for taking the first action to 
start the machinery of the great movement which was to 
make for the winning of the West for the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and to him belongs the credit for bringing upon the stage of 
world affairs the young man who has become one of the 
immortals of human history—George Washington. And 
we Western Pennsylvanians can pride ourselves because it 
was upon the soil of our part of this great state that Wash- 
ington first made his entrance upon the pathway which 
led him to the leadership of a new nation and to immortal 
fame. Logstown, Vanango, Le Boeuf, Jumonville, Fort 
Necessity, Braddock’s Field, the capture of Fort Duquesne, 
all prepared him for Germantown, Princeton, Valley Forge, 
and Yorktown. And these all prepared him for the task of 
leading a new-born Nation upon the pages of history, where 
it was to become a World Empire. 

Little did Governor Dinwiddie or his young messenger 
realize the vital consequences of this trip of George Wash- 
ington over the snow-covered mountains and ice-bound 
rivers of western Pennsylvania. Parkman well and truly 
says, “The most momentous and far-reaching question ever 
brought to issue on this continent was: Shall France remain 
here, or shall she not?” If, by diplomacy or war, she had 
preserved but half or less than half, of her American pos- 
sessions, then a barrier would have been set to the spread 
of the English-speaking races; there would have been no 
Revolutionary War; and, for a long time, at least, no in- 
dependence—the French and Indian War is half lost sight 
of behind the storm cloud of the War of Independence. Few 
of this day see the momentous issues involved in it, or the 
greatness of the danger that it averted. The strife that 
armed all the civilized world began here, and we can truly 
say that this “strife which armed the civilized world” be- 
gan in the quiet mountains and along the forest bounded 
rivers of western Pennsylvania. 

We western Pennsylvanians have been too modest about 
the vital importance of our history in the making of this 
great empire which now sweeps westward from the Alle- 
ghenies to the Golden Gate of the Pacific. This was not 
only the “Gateway to the West,” through which passed 
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the endless stream of settlers to the wilderness of Kentucky 
and the plain of Illinois and Dakota; it was also the “Gate- 
way” through which passed the influences of Anglo-Saxon 
laws and institutions for the making of the greatest nation 
of human history. The states in New England, and many 
of the states in the West, over-emphasize the importance of 
the events which have historic importance. We Pennsyl- 
vanians, and especially we people of the western end of 
this great Commonwealth, are so modest about our history 
that we do not realize ourselves how vital our history really 
is. If Washington had made his entrance upon the stage 
of human history at Boston or Concord, chapters in Ameri- 
can histories would have been devoted to this thrilling, ro- 
mantic, and vitally important event. Longfellow and Whit- 
tier would have written poems about it and Emerson would 
have written an essay upon it, and perhaps painters would 
have made it immortal by placing it upon canvas. But, 
outside of a few select and chosen few, the children and even 
students of history in other states could not tell you, even 
if they knew anything about the event, whether Washing- 
ton crossed the Allegheny River on the ice, after nearly 
perishing, or whether he crossed the Monongahela at 
Brownsville or the Ohio at Lexington. And few of them 
could tell upon what sort of a mission he was when this 
event happened. Even the school children of this great city 
know more about Miles Standish and the Pilgrim father, 
about Barbara Frietchie and Paul Revere than they know 
about the story of the youthful Washington in his relation 
to Pittsburgh, and, they are not to blame for not knowing. 
I may say, in passing, that I had gone to public school, col- 
lege and seminary in Pittsburgh, and did not know that 
George Washington ever had any real personal relations 
with the spots in the city in which I had lived until man- 
hood. I could have told about Lexington, Bunker Hill and 
Concord, but I could have told absolutely nothing about 
Jumonville, Fort Necessity, Fort Le Boeuf, and mighty 
little about Fort Duquesne and Braddock’s defeat. 

Why should we Pittsburghers go on telling all about 
and teaching our children all about things which happened 
in ancient Rome and Babylon and then keep silent about 
the things which have taken place at our very doors which 
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are of far more importance in human history than anything 
which ever happened in these long buried civilizations of 
the past. We know the history of Romulus and Remus, but 
we do not know the story of Washington and Gist. We 
do not know that the conflict in a secluded, shady glen in 
our mountains of western Pennsylvania was the first blood- 
shed in that fearful strife which set the world on fire, and 
that in that conflict the young Washington was the leader 
just one year after he crossed the Allegheny at this spot. 
Washington, accompanied by Christopher Gist and four 
others left Will’s Creek, Cumberland, Maryland, on Novem- 
ber 15th, reaching Frazier’s at Turtle Creek on the 22nd, 
(1753). They went on to Logstown, where Washington held 
a council with the Indians, on the 26th. The party did not 
leave Logstown for Venango until the 30th, when they 
set out accompanied by the Half King and three other In- 
dians. They reached Venango on the 4th of December. Here 
they found Captain Joncaire and two other French officers, 
having their headquarters in the trading house from which 
John Frazier had been expelled. Joncaire informed Wash- 
ington that there was a general officer at “the near fort” 
—Le Boeuf—and advised them to go there for an answer 
to his message. They were delayed in their departure for 
Fort Le Boeuf until the 7th when they started through the 
rain and the snow, through mire and swamps. They reached 
Fort LeBoeuf on the 11th. On the 13th Washington pre- 
sented his letter to the French General, Legardeur de St. 
Pierre, “an elderly gentleman” with “much the air of a 
soldier”. On the evening of the 14th Washington received 
the answer of the French General to the letter of Governor 
Dinwiddie, and was anxious to start on his return journey 
as soon as possible. But, owing to the various efforts of 
the French to detain his Indians as long as possible, if not 
to win them away from him, Washington and Gist did not 
get away from Fort Le Boeuf until the 16th, and after a 
most trying and dangerous trip down French creek, they 
reached Venango on the 22nd. On account of the feeble con- 
dition of the horses, Washington decided to make the jour- 
ney from Venango on foot. As he says in his Journal, 
“The horses became less able to travel every day; the cold 
increased very fast; and the roads were becoming much 
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worse by a deep snow, continually freezing; therefore as I 
was uneasy to get back, to make report of my proceedings 
to his honour the governor, I determined to prosecute my 
journey, the nearest way through the wood, on foot. I took 
my necessary papers, pulled off my clothes, and tied my- 
self up in a watch coat. Then, with gun in hand, and pack 
on my back, in which there were my papers and provisions, 
I set out with Mr. Gist, fitted in the same manner, on Wed- 
nesday the 26th.” 

After many hardships, and an attempt on Washing- 
ton’s life by a traitorous Indian, they reached the Alle- 
gheny River on the 29th. 


Gist says in his Journal, “We set out early, got to Alle- 
gheny, made a raft, and with much difficulty got over to 
an island, a little above Shannopin’s town. The Major hav- 
ing fallen in from off the raft and my fingers frost-bitten, 
and the sun down, and very cold, we contented ourselves to 
encamp upon that island. It was deep water between us 
and the shore; but the cold did us some service, for in the 
morning it was frozen hard enough for us to pass over on 
the ice”. 

Washington says, in his Journal, “The next day we con- 
tinued travelling until quite dark, and got to the river about 
two miles above Shanapins. There was no way of getting 
over but on a raft, which we set about, with but one poor 
hatchet, and finished just after sun setting. This was a 
whole day’s work; we next got it launched, then went on 
board of it, and set off; but before we were half way over 
we were jammed in the ice in such a manner that we expect- 
ed every moment our raft to sink and ourselves to perish. I 
put out my setting pole to try to stop the raft, that the ice 
might pass by, when the rapidity of the stream threw it 
with so much violence against the pole, that it jerked me 
out into ten feet of water; but I fortunately saved myself 
by catching hold of one of the raft logs. Notwithstanding 
all our efforts, we could not get to either shore, but were 
obliged, as we were near an island, to quit the raft and 
make for it. The cold was so extremely severe, that Mr. 
Gist had all of his fingers, and some of his toes frozen, and 
the water was shut up so hard, that we found no difficulty 
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in getting off the island on the ice in the morning, and went 
to Mr. Frazier’s.” 

They left Frazier’s on New Year’s day, 1754, reaching 
Gist’s plantation on the 2nd of January, and reported to 
Governor Dinwiddie, at Williamsburg, on the 16th. 

Edward Everett says of this journey of Washington, 
“Such was the journey undertaken by Washington, at a 
season of the year when the soldier goes into quarter, in a 
state of weather when a huntsman shrinks from the in- 
clemency of the skies, amidst perils from which his escape 
was almost miraculous; and this, too, not by a penniless 
advertiser fighting his way through desperate risks to pro- 
motion and breat, but by a young man already known most 
advantageously in the community, who, by his own honor- 
able industry and bequests of a deceased brother, was 
already in possession of a fortune. In this his first official 
step, taken at the age of twenty-one, he displayed a cour- 
age, resolution, prudence, disinterestedness, and fortitude 
which never afterwards failed to mark his conduct. He 
seemed at once to spring into public life, considerate, wary, 
fearless; and that Providence which destined him for other 
and higher duties, manifestly extended a protecting shield 
over his beloved here.” (Orations and Speeches, I, 588). 


On the 28th of May following, in a secluded thicket in 
the Laurel mountains, Washington again met with the 
French, whom he had gone to Fort Le Boeuf to warn out 
of the Ohio valley but six months before. Woodrow Wilson 
says of this fight with Jumonville, “Men on both sides of 
the sea, knew, when they heard that news, that war had 
begun. Young Washington had forced the hands of the 
statesmen in London and Paris, and all Europe presently 
took fire from the flame he had kindled.” 

Students of American history are just beginning to 
realize how vitally important were the events which took 
place in the opening years of the French and Indian War. 
The events of the American Revolution loomed so large 
to the historians who wrote of this Birth of a Nation, that 
the events which preceded it and which really led to it 
were neglected. There would have been no United States 
of America dominated by the Anglo-Saxon race, had there 
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not been the war which drove France out of the Ohio 
valley. 

George M. Wrong well says, in the Chronicles of Amer- 
ica Series, “The destiny of North America might, indeed, 
well have been other than it is. A France strong on the 
sea, able to bring across to America great forces, might 
have held, at any rate, her place on the St. Lawrence and 
occupied the valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi. We can 
hardly doubt that the English colonies, united by a common 
deadly peril, could have held against France most of the 
Atlantic coast. But she might well have divided with them 
North America; and today the lands north of the Ohio and 
westward beyond the Ohio to the Pacific Ocean might have 
been French. The two nations on the brink of war in 1754 
were playing for mighty stakes; and victory was to the 
power which had control of the sea. France had a great 
army, Britain a great fleet. In this conflict lay wrapped 
the secret of the future of North America”. 

Let us Pennsylvanians never forget that it was upon 
the soil of Allegheny and Fayette counties and the other 
counties west of the Laurel Hills, that this great contest 
really commenced, and let us as western Pennsylvanians 
never forget that it was upon the shores of our beloved 
“Beautiful River” that the immortal Washington set into 
motion the issues which led to Fort Necessity, to Braddock’s 
Field, to the capture of Fort Duquesne, to Lexington, to 
Concord, to Valley Forge, to Yorktown and to a New Nation. 

It is well, Mr. Toastmaster, that you and the members 
of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, started 
the movement for the naming of the bridge across the Alle- 
gheny River, which was today dedicated, in honor of the 
young man who here first started on his pathway to im- 
mortal fame, and it is most praiseworthy that the County 
Commissioners and others entered into this movement. 

And may we, all of us, tell the story of what Washing- 
ton means to Western Pennsylvania, until all of our school 
children and the people who come here from other lands, 
as well as all of us who know the story, be inspired by his 
hardships, heroism and self-denial, to higher and better 
things for our beloved land and for our even more beloved 
home city. 
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HON. WALTER FORWARD 
By Robert M. Ewing 


“No purer man ever wore the judicial ermine, and 
Allegheny County never had a more worthy representa- 
tive.” 

In these words the late Erasmus Wilson, “The Quiet 
Observer,” summed up his estimate of Walter Forward, 
(1) and in this paper we shall endeavor to point out some 
of the events of his life, characteristics and public ser- 
vice, that appear to fully warrant the tribute thus paid 
to his memory. 

He was born at Old Granby, near Hartford, Connect- 
icut, now the town of East Granby on January 24th, 1786, 
the son of Samuel and Susannah Holcombe Forward. His 
great-grandfather, Samuel Forward, in the early days 
came from England and settled in Windsor, Connecticut. 
Young Walter was raised on a farm in Old Granby, and 
when about fourteen years of age, about 1800, his par- 
ents moved to Aurora, Ohio, a short distance southeast 
of Cleveland. We are told that the boy Walter drove his 
father’s team on that long journey. In this new envi- 
ronment he worked on his father’s farm for three years, 
during which time his spare moments were devoted to 
reading and study, and in teaching for a time a night 
school. (2) 

He evidently had a fixed purpose to study law, and 
it is said that one of the books he first purchased, out of 
his meager earnings, was a volume of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries. When and how his purpose to study law was 
implanted in him we do not know, but in furtherance of 
this purpose sometime in 1803 he packed up a few be- 
longings—only scant and necessary wearing apparel— 
and started out on foot for Pittsburgh, then a city of less 
than five thousand inhabitants. He knew no one here, 
but had heard of Henry Baldwin, who had come to Pitts- 
burgh from Connecticut. 


His education was in a village school at Old Granby 
until he moved to Ohio and so far as we are informed af- 
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ter that time it was self acquired from such books as he 
was able to obtain. There is no record of his attendance 
at school after he left Connecticut. 

He had about a dollar in his pocket when he left 
home, and, when he reached the ferry at Pittsburgh he is 
said to have been without enough money to pay for his 
passage across to the Pittsburgh side of the river and 
to have induced the ferryman to accept, for his passage, 
a horse-shoe which he had picked up along his journey 
and was carrying with him for “luck.” In The Judiciary 
of Allegheny County, the late Judge J. W. F. White tells 
us that as young Forward, after crossing the river, “was 
walking along Market Street reading the signs to find Mr. 
Baldwin’s office, a man mounting a horse inquired what he 
was looking for. On being informed of his object and 
purpose, the man—it was Henry Baldwin just starting to 
attend court at Kittanning—gave him the key to his of- 
fice and told him to read Blackstone until his return. 
Such was the introduction of the future Secretary of the 
Treasury to the future Judge of the Supreme Court of 
the United States.” (3) 


About the town at this time was a young man, H. M. 
Brackenridge, of the same age as Forward, and destined 
to become in later years quite famous. In his Recollection 
of the West published in 1868, relating the circumstances 
of their first meeting and the formation of a long friend- 
ship, he says: 

“Stepping into Mr. Baldwin’s office while he was absent, I ob- 
served a young man with broad shoulders, long visage, and head of 
uncommon mould, poring over a law book. It was unneccessary to 
inquire whether he was a student. We soon entered into conver- 
sation and then proceeded to argument. Finding myself somewhat 
worsted, I became vehement and vociferous until people were drawn 
to the window. This was the beginning of a friendship that lasted, 
with no interruption, for thirty years. Yet his commencement was 
attended with unusual and most discouraging circumstances. This 
success shows what a bold adventurous spirit may accomplish and 
how genius can overcome difficulties which appear invincible to the 
common mind.” (4) 


Details of his first years in Pittsburgh are wanting 
but it is certain that he must have been a close student, 
with impressive personality and great energy, for in De- 
cember 1805, at the age of 19 years, he became the editor 
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of the Tree of Liberty, just about two years after his un- 
heralded arrival in Pittsburgh. 

This perhaps uncouth and inexperienced country boy 
must have, indeed, made rapid strides under the tutorship 
of Henry Baldwin for an examination of the files of this 
paper and of those of the Commonwealth and the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette of that period disclose that the editorship 
of a partisan paper, as they all were, called forth the 
keenest minds of the times. The Tree of Liberty adher- 
ed to the principles of Thomas Jefferson and was at all 
times in opposition to the policies of the Gazette and of 
the Commonwealth, published by Ephraim Pentland. 
Pentland, in the campaign for the Governorship between 
Simon Snyder and Thomas McKean, was particularly vin- 
dicative towards the Tree of Liberty and charged its own- 
ership to Henry Baldwin and Tarleton Bates and that For- 
ward was only the nominal editor. He frequently refer- 
red to “Baldwin and his Forward.” Subsequent events 
justify the belief that Forward was never a follower but 
a leader. 

He was admitted to the bar on November 12th, 1806, 
along with his young friend Brackenridge, and on Jan- 
uary 31st, 1808, he was married to Henrietta Barclay of 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania, a niece of Judge Young of 
Somerset, the same state. Of this union there were born 
four daughters and two sons who grew to manhood and 
womanhood. There were other children who died in in- 
fancy. The daughters were Lavina, who married William 
F. Austin, a member of the Allegheny County Bar; Hen- 
rietta, who married Alfred Marks; Mary and Sarah, neith- 
er of whom married. The sons were Henry and Walter. 
Three of his grand-children, sons of Walter are now living, 
Walter, now aged 76 years and John D. Forward, Sr., now 
aged 73 years, both of whom reside in San Diego, Califor- 
nia and James E. Forward, aged 70 years, now living in 
Spokane, Washington. Their sister, Henrietta’ Barclay 
Forward, who about 15 years ago became the wife of 
Thomas D. Keller of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, died on 
‘anuary 5th, 1924. 

The first record we have of the early residence of the 
Forward family is given in the Pittsburgh Directory of 
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1837 as Hays Row, Penn Avenue near Pitt. In 1839 he 
purchased a tract of 160 acres in what was then Peebles 
Township, now Squirrel Hill, but then quite far in the 
country. The following year he built a home on this tract 
at what is now Shady and Forward Avenues, the latter 
being named in his honor, and set out with his own hands 
many fruit and ornamental trees. The home is still stand- 
ing and many of the trees were still standing within re- 
cent years. 

His grandson, John D. Forward, Sr., in a letter to the 
writer of this paper under date of November 18, 1924, is 
authority for the statement that the late Marshall Swartz- 
welder was associated with Walter Forward in the practice 
of law when he was called into public life in Washington, 
D. C., and frequently joked with him about his extrava- 
garet indulgence in the purchase of trees, and that he had 
an abundance of fruit and ornamental trees, such as could 
not be found in all this section of the State. (5) 

The Forward homestead was the scene of much so- 
cial life and of one of the greatest social events ever cele- 
brated in suburban Pittsburgh upon the occasion of the 
marriage of the daughter, Lavina, to William F. Austin, 
at which function 400 guests attended. It appears that 
he also maintained a winter home in the City as at the 
time of his death he lived on Wylie Avenue and from this 
home his funeral was held. He was domestic in his tastes, 
devotedly attached to his home. He delighted in social 
enjoyments, was passionately fond of music, and played 
on the violin. (6) 

The religious element was strong in his character and 
manifested itself throughout his whole career. There is 
nothing recorded as to his church activities other than 
that he was a member of the Methodist Protestant Church. 


He was admired not alone for his intellectual powers 
but on account of his moral excellence. His powers as an 
orator were marked and it is said of him that on the oc- 
casion of a visit to Pittsburgh in August 1844 of Zachary 
Taylor and Gov. W. F. Johnston he was appointed to make 
the welcoming speech from the balcony of the Monongahe- 
la House, and that “Here the welcoming speech of Mr. For- 
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ward was delivered—one of the most eloquent ever utter- 
ed in Pittsburgh.” (7) 

But, returning to his professional and public life, it 
was at the bar wherein he was preeminent. The leaders 
of the bar, when he entered his chosen profession, were 
such men as James Ross, Henry Baldwin, William Wilkins, 
John Woods, Steele Semple and Sidney Mountain, and all 
agree that within a very few years he was their peer in 
all respects and employed in most every important case. 
But the complexion of the bar often changes in a few 
vears, and of this Jones Directory or booklet, published 
in 1826, affords an interesting commentary, it says: 

“The bar at Pittsburgh in modern times presents a list of follow- 
ers of the law, of considerable length; but as to talents, with few 
exceptions, they bear no comparison to those who flourished in 
those days to which we have heretofore alluded. The greater 
part of the members of this period are young men, the ambition 
of some of whom soared no higher than to have the respectable 
title of “attorney and councellor at law” tacked to their natural 
cognomen; intending afterwards to leave the acquirement of legal 
knowledge which is only to be obtained by deep study and intense 
application to the drudgery of a fugitive practice. Among the 
exceptions which we make the names of Walter Forward and 
Richard Biddle may be mentioned. These are gentlemen of sterling 
talents and great legal attainments.” 

Mrs. Ann Royal in her well known publication of 
travels, published in 1828, speaking of and in estimating 
men, after writing of Henry Baldwin, says: 

“Walter Forward is another Yankee, a second, if not equal to 
Mr. Baldwin at the Bar, and some say he is superior. Mr. For- 
ward is a man of towering talents and a great pleader. He is a 
brother of Chauncey Forward of Somerset, Member of Congress, 
and is a stout middle aged man of fine appearance. His face is 
round and rather sallow; his eyes are full dark, keen and intelli- 
gent; his countenance open and pleasing; his manners manly, 
though mild and alluring and take him all in all, one of the mest 
spirited and noble looking men in Pittsburgh.” 

Woman like, Mrs. Royal emphasizes his personal ap- 
pearance, although not unmindful of his capabilities. That 
he was not only a great lawyer, but a great reader from 
which source he derived much that fitted him for his life 
work and with it all had a tendency toward the rustic life 
of a gentleman farmer may be gleaned not only from what 
we have already said but from his brilliant young friend, 
Brackenridge, who in his Recollections of the West, pub- 
lished in 1868, inserts in the appendix a letter written by 
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him to Forward under date of September 29th, 1817 from 
Washington, D. C., wherein he says: 

“Nothing gives me more pleasure than to hear of your con- 
tinued success in your profession. During the three years we pur- 
sued our legal studies we were inseparable, as if we were possessed 
of but one mind, although in two bodies. The difference now is 
very great; after some years of successful practice, you became 
attached to the soil, glebe adstrictas; became the father of a family; 
became deeply rooted and grew like the noble ‘Green Bay Tree by 
the Water Side,’ while I continued an unsettled wanderer without 
local attachments, without root, with but little weight or influence 
in any society. In your last letter prompted by kindly interests and 
also by curiosity, you put a number of questions to me relating to 
myself; to my habitual pursuits, to my occupations, my studies and 
particularly to my intercourse with books, those silent and inter- 
esting friends to whom we have been so much devoted.” 


Brackenridge also relates an incident of their early 
friendship that took place during the early years, which 
would not be possible at the same place in these modern 
days. He says “we took a walk one Saturday evening, 
and descended into the deep romantic glens east of 
Grant’s Hill. We took a shower bath in my favorite cas- 
cade after which my companion washed the garment un- 
known to the luxury of Greeks and Romans (his shirt) 
and laid it in a sunny spot to dry, while seated on a rock 
we reasoned high of fate, foreknowledge.” (8) 

It appears that Brackenridge was somewhat of a 
wanderer, but located for a time in the general practice 
of law at Somerset, Pennsylvania, where, as he tells us, 
there were only two lawyers and that he was engaged on 
one side or the other of every case, and that he called upon 
his friend Forward to come to his aid at the first term 
of Court after he located there, no date being given. In 
speaking of the aid he received from Forward, he says, 
“Mr. Forward opened his case, and with his calm, self 
poise, deliberate and yet animated argument, made the 
subject plain to the understanding of the jurymen. He 
marked out the course, filled up the valleys, levelled the 
mountains, paved the way, while I drove my vehicle over 
it with a thundering noise.” 

As a trial lawyer, very few, if any, in his day or in- 
deed since, have rivaled his fame. Boucher in his 
Century and a Half of Pittsburgh and Her People tells us 
“that he cross-examined very little, paying apparently no 
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attention to the testimony, unless he thought the witness 
was mistaken or was wilfully perverting or concealing the 
truth. Usually he sat quietly until a vital point or a weak 
place in his case, which he saw with unerring certainty 
from the beginning, was touched upon by his opponent. 
Then it was that his fiery nature was aroused and the 
spectator saw him soar like a warring eagle to the rescue 
of his endangered interests.” 

Judge White in his Judiciary of Allegheny County, 
says: 

“His arguments to the court and jury were never long or tedious 
always brief but directly to the point, and masterly in their clear 
logic. In a celebrated case, where the opposite counsel had oc- 
cupied two days in their argument, Mr. Forward spoke less than 
two hours, and at the conclusion of his argument, Chief Justice 
Gibson adjourned court with the remark that ‘the law was not 
devoid of luxuries when the judges had an opportunity of listening to 
such an argument as that’. Yet the heads of that argument were 
written in the kitchen while his wife was preparing their meal—an 
incident illustrating the strong social affectations of the head, as well 
as the greatness of intellect.” 

There never was a time in his career that he was not 
active in public affairs. In 1817 he was a candidate for the 
Assembly and defeated, but, again a candidate in 1817, he 
was elected. It is worthy of note that in every political 
contest in which he was engaged he was put forward as 
representing some outstanding principle or policy and was 
never a seeker after position. The whole trend of his 
nature seems to indicate that a domestic life would have 
been his real choice. He loved the people, not as a dem- 
agogue or office seeker, but as a man and patriot. His 
highest ambition was to be a useful man. (9) 

However that may be, upon the resignation from Con- 
gress of Henry Baldwin, Walter Forward was elected to 
succeed him. He was re-elected and served in all from 
December 2nd, 1822 to April 4, 1825. Upon taking his 
seat he was appointed as a member of the Committee on 
Manufacturers of which his predecessor had been chair- 
man. But little is recorded of his Congressional career 
aside from the fact that he was noted for his strong and 
able advocacy of high tariff measures. That he was ever 
an advocate of the stimulation of the manufacturing in- 
terests of Pittsburgh is evidenced from the fact that in 
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January 1837, when there was an effort being made to 
overthrow the protection which since 1824 had fostered 
American industries, at a meeting in Pittsburgh, he, with 
Richard Biddle and William Wade, were appointed as a 
Committee to prepare a remonstrance to Congress against 
reducing duties on protected articles. At this same meet- 
ing Forward and Biddle were publicly thanked “for their 
able exertions in behalf of the manufacturing interests of 
Pittsburgh.” The account adds “Mr. Forward addressed 
the meeting in a very happy and eloquent manner.” (10) 

As early as December 28, 1816, he made before a large 
audience of his fellow citizens in the Court House, an ad- 
dress in which he pointed out the rapid growth of the 
iron business in Pittsburgh and the prospects of its con- 
tinued increase. In 1818 he was chosen to present, and 
did present, to the legislature of 1818-19 a petition largely 
signed by citizens of Western Pennsylvania praying for an 
appropriation for a good and substantial road from Phil- 
adelphia to Pittsburgh and, at the same session, presented 
another petition for an appropriation to aid in improving 
navigation on the Ohio from Pittsburgh to the State line. 

In January 1827 he, with James Riddle and Henry 
Baldwin were chosen as a committee to represent the in- 
terests of Pittsburgh at Harrisburg in regard to the lo- 
cation of the Western portion of the Pennsylvania Cana! 
and in August of the same year he was on a Pittsburgh 
Committee to memorialize the legislature to give the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad permission to extend its lines 
into Pittsburgh. 

He was a member of the Pittsburgh Philosophical anc 
Philological Society organized in 1827, and participated ir. 
the weekly debates, and we find him on the negative side 
of the question “Was Brutus Justified in taking the Life 
of Caeser.” The conclusion is not recorded. 

He was, in the year 1832, President of The Pittsburg} 
City Temperance Committee. 

He was a member of the Congressional Caucus that 
nominated William H. Crawford for the Presidency ir 
1824, but wishing to show his dislike for such a system 
of nomination (and it was the last of its kind) he strongly 
supported Andrew Jackson. 
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Resuming the practice of law following his retirement 
from Congress, he was active in political affairs. In 2a 
triangular contest for the nomination for Congress in 1830 
he was the candidate of what was called the Working- 
men’s Party, a dissatisfied element of his own party, and, 
although urged to withdraw, firmly refused and was de- 
feated though he polled a large vote. On August 27, 1830, 
he, with Charlies Shaler, was chosen in a local convention 
as a delegate to the General Convention of National Re- 
publicans at Baltimore and was active in the meeting that 
organized the Whig Party in Pittsburgh on May 6th, 1834. 
(11) 

He was after ten years of private life chosen as a 
delegate, from Allegheny County, to the Pennsylvania 
Constitutional Convention of 1837-1838, where his services 
to the State were of a high order. 

Upon the organization of the convention he was 
named as Chairman of the Committee on Article VII, 
which related to the matter of providing by constitutional 
law for the establishment of schools throughout the State 
in such manner that the poor may be taught gratis. (12) 
He thus had a large part in the foundation of the public 
school system of Pennsylvania, a system that has always 
held an enviable place in educational matters. 

A study of the proceedings of this convention by 
reference to its daily journal and the debates, clearly es- 
tablishes that Forward was at all times active and influ- 
ential in the deliberations of that body. He did not speak 
perhaps as frequently as some others but there was no 
important question under consideration to which he did 
not lend his voice, always in a clear concise and convincing 
manner. It may well be said of him that he was one of the 
most influential men who sat in that great convention. 

In party politics as we have shown he was classified 
as a Whig and evidently took an active part in the cam- 
paign preceding the election of Harrison and Tyler in 
1840. At this time the country was in a financial crisis 
and the matter of a tariff was before the Pittsburgh 
Board of Trade on the occasion of its fifth anniversary. 
(13) His address on this occasion is the only printed ut- 
terance we have been able to find that was delivered by 
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him as a private citizen. But it is recorded that on Oc- 
tober 6, 1840, he was one of the eloquent speakers at a 
mass meeting held in Pittsburgh at which John Tyler, then 
candidate for vice president, was present and made an 
address. It appears that at this meeting the largest crowd 
assembled, at that time known to Pittsburgh. (14) John 
F. Forward, Sr., in a letter of November 18, 1924, states 
that “some years ago, here in San Diego, I met a very old 
man, Robert Brown, who recalled to me the fact that he 
had heard Walter Forward in the 40’s advocating in a 
speech at Steubenville, Ohio, the election of William H. 
Harrison to the presidency of the United States.” 
Following the election and inauguration of Harrison in 
March 1841, Forward was appointed by President Harri- 
son as United States District Attorney for the Western 
District of Pennsylvania, but he declined the appointment 
only to accept a few days later, on April 6, 1841, the ap- 
pointment as Comptroller of the Currency. Upon the death 
of President Harrison, a month later, and the assumption 
of the duties of the President by John Tyler, Forward on 
September 13, 1841, was appointed Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States in which office he served until 
February 28, 1843, when he resigned and again resumed 
the practice of his profession. It is also worthy of note 
that Allegheny County had during that administration 
two representatives in the Cabinet, the other being Hon. 
William Wilkins as Secretary of War, and it was not un- 
til the administrations of Presidents Harding and Cool- 
idge that with Andrew W. Mellon as Secretary of the 
Treasury and James J. Davis as Secretary of Labor the 
county again was so honored. It appears that dissension 
had arisen within the cabinet. Tyler was alleged to be 
breaking away from the Whig party so that the position 
of Forward was becoming more and more difficult but his 
resignation was withheld for some time after he desired 
to withdraw, through the advice and persuasion of Dan- 
iel Webster who was at that time Secretary of State, and 
with whom he had served as a member of Congress. (15) 
During his incumbency as Secretary of the Treasury the 
records disclose that he was at all times interested in the 
tariff question and was called upon by Millard Fillmore, 
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then chairman of the Ways and Means committee, to pro- 
vide the committee with a plan for raising the necessary 
amount of revenue for defraying the expenses of Govern- 
ment by an increase of duties on imports and other means. 
At the same session he was called upon, by the same au- 
thority, to transmit a draft of a bill for the establishment 
of a Board of Exchequer at the seat of Government with 
agencies in several states, and, in response thereto, filed 
a comprehensive report and draft of the bill desired. It is 
an able state paper. A study of his record, as secretary of 
the treasury, discloses that he was capable and efficient. 
A paragraph from his report, in discussing duties and im- 
ports, is well worthy of a place in this connection. He 
uses this forcible and well chosen language: 


“The state of National affairs, the disposition of the government 
—in which it is believed the people fully participate—to put the 
country into a respectable state of defense, and especially to sup- 
port and strengthen the Military Marine, all appear to suggest the 
propriety of such increase of duties in articles carefully selected, 
as while the amount shall not bear hard on individuals, by limit- 
ing their customary enjoyments, nor oppress nor derange the gen- 
eral business of the country, shall yet supply the Treasury, not 
extravagantly or excessively, but yet reasonably and justly for all 
the great purposes of National defense. Economy, that great pub- 
lic virtue, which is so essentially proper to be practiced by repub- 
lican Governments, would be but half exercised, if, while on the 
one hand it avoids all unnecessary expenditure, it does not on the 
other, make reasonable and judicious provisions for such expendi- 
tures as are unavoidable.” (16) 


In these words he has expressed in a concise form a 
broad principle of protecting government interests in 
spite of the attendant need for economy, a principle that 
might well be applied as clearly and forcibly in this as in 
his day. If space permitted we could multiply quotations 
that would show him to be a master of diction and a 
strong, clear and forceful writer and speaker. 

Once again he resumed the practice of law but he was 
not to remain long in private life. On November 8, 1849, 
he was appointed Charge d’ Affaires to Denmark by Pres- 
ident Zachary Taylor and his duties called him to Copen- 
hagen where he remained until October 10th, 1851, when 
he resigned to accept the position of President Judge of 
the District Court of Allegheny County te which he had 
been elected in his absence. That his reputation and at- 
tainments had singled him out as a worthy man to don 
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the judicial ermine is apparent from the comment of the 
Commercial Journal under date of June 10th, 1851—be- 
tween his nomination and election—in these words: 


“The popularity of Hon. Walter Forward is not confined to 
this country alone, but throughout the whole Union is he held in 
the highest estimation. Even before he was nominated by the 
Whig party of Allegheny County our exchanges began to con- 
gratulate us on the prospects of having him elected Judge.” 


Surrounded by his brethren of the bar his Commission 
as Judge was presented to the District Court, on Novem- 
ber 8th, 1851, Hon. Walter Lourie on the Bench, and the 
oath of office was duly administered after which his friend 
Judge Shaler in appropriate remarks expressed the grati- 
fication of the bar on the occasion. Judge Forward made 
reply and gave assurances of a courteous and agreeable 
discharge of his duty both on the part of the bench and 
the bar. (17) 

At this time he was almost sixty-six years of age, a 
rather old man to begin a career on the bench, but he was 
physically strong and rugged. 

His period of service as Judge was short, but that he 
brought to the position the fruits of his many years of 
experience and was an able, just and fearless Judge comes 
from the lips of those who knew him and loved him. 

On Monday, November 22nd, 1852, he was on the 
bench. He had walked in from his country home we are 
told. He became ill when on the bench and died on Wed- 
nesday morning. (18) Practically all of his biographers 
tell us that he took a chill in the Court room on Monday, 
November 24th, just before charging a jury, and that he 
died the same day before the jury had returned its verdict, 
and that he was carried to his city office on Fourth Avenue 
where he died. This is incorrect, Monday was November 
22nd, and on that day he tried an ejectment case No. 72 
April Term, 1851, wherein Margaret Irwin, et al were plain- 
tiffs and James B. Todd, defendant. He died on the 24th 
as is clearly established by the minutes of the District 
Court and the files of the Pittsburgh Gazette. (19) This 
is only important as correcting a mistake that has crept in- 
to history. Thus suddeniy was ended a useful life. No 
words of mine could approach a proper eulogy or do justice 
to his memory. Others must speak for me. On Thursday, 
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November 25th, 1852, the Pittsburgh Gazette in a lenghty 
editorial said, in part, after reciting his public career: 

“Of his private life, of his rare virtues and uncommon excel- 
lences of character; of the kindly sympathies of his nature; of his 
incorruptible honesty, which no temptation could overcome; of his 
numerous acts of benevolence; of his long and heroic struggle with 
comparative poverty, and of his shining domestic virtues, we 
cannot now speak. They are written in the hearts of his children, 
of his friends, and fellow citizens. Through a public career of 
nearly fifty years, he made no enemies; no stain is attached to his 
character.” 

His friend Judge Shaler on the same day announced 
his death in Court, and, in the course of his remarks, used 
these words: 

“He was a man of genius; and instead of sinking to the cause 
before him, he raised it by the strength of his justice and his 
eloquence, and presented it successfully to the Court and jury. 
He had the genius of a poet, and the heart of an orator. What 
ever others might think, he always believed in the justice of his 
cause, in all its particulars and all its bearings. In his private 
life and in his public life he was always the same.” 

“His colloquial powers were not simply pleasing—they were 
brilliant and extraordinary. He was not a classical scholar merely, 
he was a classic. When you conversed with him it was not of 
Greeks or Romans that he spoke, but a Greek or Roman stood be- 
fore you. With him you entered the Acrapolis, and looked upon 
the glories of the past. When he spoke of philosophy, a disciple 
of Socrates would seem to emerge from the shades of the Academy. 
If he alluded to Thermopylae, Leonidas would stand before you 
in his immortal panoply. When he spoke of Rome, a Conscript 
Father would arise before you. It seemed indeed, as if the great 
spirit of some great and mighty man had arisen from its mausol- 
eum. 


This sounds like extravagant language, but after all 
its accords with the character, activities, and deeds of 
Walter Forward. 

Judge Henry W. Williams, who was on the bench, 
then made reply to the announcement, in the course of 
which he paid this tribute: 


“The speaker loved him for his greatness of heart, and for his 
strong sense of an overruling Providence. He did not believe that 
God ruled alone by general laws, but that not a sparrow falls to 
the ground without his notice, and that even the hairs of our head 
are numbered.” (20) 


The same day the Bar association met and adopted 
suitable resolution which included their re-assembling the 
next day at his late residence on Wylie Avenue for the 
funeral. From this place the body was taken for burial 
to the cemetery on his farm in Peebles Township, on 
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Friday morning the 26th. His body was later removed 
and now lies in Allegheny Cemetery. 


Walter Forward was a great man. Posterity might 


well emulate his many virtues, and Erasmus Wilson un- 
doubtedly was doing but simple justice to his memory 
when he said: 


“No purer man ever wore the judicial ermine, and Allegheny 
County never had a more worthy citizen or better representative.” 
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HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH REGIMENT, 
DUQUESNE GREYS, PERIOD 1878 to 1917 


By Brigadier General Albert J. Logan 


The history of the Eighteenth Regiment of the Penn- 
sylvania National Guard is bound up with the history of 
Pittsburgh. The Eighteenth Regiment has always proud- 
ly borne the title Eighteenth Regiment (Duquesne Greys) 
National Guard of Pennsylvania. The term “Duquesne 
Greys” has always been a part of the regimental insignia. 
It is the purpose of this paper to continue the story of the 
Duquesne Greys under the title, Eighteenth Regiment. 

While it is true the Duquesne Greys for several years 
had been called the Eighteenth Regiment, the history of 
the Eighteenth Regiment properly begins with the re- 
organization of the Pennsylvania National Guard in 1879. 
The story of the Eighteenth Regiment from this time is 
closely allied with the story of the National Guard of 
Pennsylvania so that the influence affecting the National 
Guard affected the regiment and the story of the growth 
and service of this regiment is the history of the growth 
and service of the military force of the city, state, and 
nation. 

As you have already been told, although the Duquesne 
Greys performed their full measure of service in the in- 
dustrial disturbances in 1877 and did so with honor to 
themselves and credit to the organization, many of the 
military organizations in existence at that time did not 
prove as efficient as they should, due to the system of con- 
trol or lack of control, and organization. The Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly in 1878 adopted a Military Code (Act 1878 
P. L. 173 enlarged by Act 1879 P. L. 85). Up until this 
time the National Guard was composed largely of a num- 
ber of independent organizations but under the new code 
the National Guard of Pennsylvania was made a definite 
cohesive organization to be conducted “as nearly as possi- 
ble along the lines of the United States Army.” 


Paper Read At Meeting of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, February 25, 1919. 
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This code did not provide, however, for any definite 
term of enlistment or for any way of compelling service. 
In fact the whole system was purely voluntary both as to 
its beginning and continuance. The Code provided for or- 
ganizations adopting by-laws and providing for expulsion 
of members. 

After the service of the Duquesne Greys in 1877 the 
officers and men re-organized the regiment under the pro- 
visions of the Military Code of 1878. Owing to the feeling 
so generally prevalent that the military organizations were 
not likely to be required as a national defense, the public 
did not give generous support to the state militia, and the 
organization and support of the regiment was due entire- 
ly to the work of the members. The history of the old 
Duquesne Greys set a high standard for the re-organized 
regiment and the members worked hard and faithfully to 
maintain it and succeeded. The personnel was very good 
and the regiment performed its full duty. From 1879 
until 1887 when another Military Code was adopted by the 
State of Pennsylvania the country was at peace and the 
state was free from industrial disturbances. A system of 
annual encampments was put into effect and beginning 
with the encampment of 1880 at Thompsons’ Station in 
Allegheny County the Eighteenth Regiment participated 
in the annual Regimental Brigade and Divisional En- 
campments each year until 1915. The regiment also at- 
tended many of the presidential inaugurations at Wash- 
ington, gubernatorial inaugurations at Harrisburg, and 
took part in all the parades held by the military in the 
City of Pittsburgh, several in Philadelphia and two in 
New York City. During this period the regiment was 
commanded by Col. Presley N. Guthrie from January 12, 
1874 to February 4, 1883; by Col. Chambers McKibben 
from February 5, 1883 to September 29, 1884; by Col. Nor- 
man M. Smith from September 30, 1884 to May 7, 1899. 

In 1887 the State of Pennsylvania adopted a new Mil- 
itary Code (Act 1887 P. L. 23). This code provided for a 
military organization of the same strength substantially 
in detail as the previous code but in addition provided for 
a definite organization in detail for an enlistment of three 
years and for a complete system of Courts Martial. It also 
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provided for calling troops into the service of the state in 
the event of invasion or insurrection. It is obvious that 
this was quite a change from the rather fast and loose ar- 
rangement of the past. This might well be designated the 
second period and may be considered as extending from 
1887 to 1903. 

The service in the National Guard during this period 
called for a great deal of sacrifice on the part of the mem- 
bers. The enlisted personnel was called upon to perform 
the weekly drills, to attend the annual encampments and 
also to perform a number of times the disagreeable duty 
of suppressing disturbances and preserving order during 
industrial trouble. The regiment lacked armory facilities 
and the support of an enthusiastic public. The officers 
were compelled to give considerable part of their time to 
recruitment, the maintenance of their units in strength, 
and the superintendence of routine work by the men, while 
the disagreeable service required a very high degree of 
leadership. 

In 1891 the regiment was called into service for duty 
in the Coke Region of Westmoreland County where an 
industrial disturbance was in progress. Within six hours 
after receiving the order from the Governor the regiment 
was under arms. It served for ten days at Mt. Pleasant 
and Scottdale. 

In 1892 the regiment was again called out for service 
on account of the industrial disturbance at Homestead 
where it had the distinction of leading the troops into the 
town. 

In 1902 the regiment was called for the third time to 
serve the state on account of the industrial disturbance in 
the coal regions in Central Pennsylvania. 

It is worthy of note that whenever the civil authori- 
ties had called upon the National Guard to aid in estab- 
lishing order and maintaining the laws, immediately after 
the Guard had taken charge of the district to which it was 
assigned, order was established, and it is equally note- 
worthy that in the period from 1878 until the present time 
but one single life was lost after the National Guard had 
taken charge of the district. The able manner in which 
those in command conducted the work and the splendid 
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conduct of the men almost immediately established con- 
fidence in the community and normal conditions were as- 
sumed without the interference of the rights of any citi- 
zen. 

During this period occurred the Spanish American 
War. True to the traditions of the regiment it at once 
volunteered its services to the United States and when 
called to Mt. Gretna it enlisted to a man. Col. Norman M. 
Smith, commanding from 1884 to 1899, was in command 
of the regiment with Frank I. Rutledge as Lieut. Colonel. 
The strength of the regiment was about fifty men to each 
company and there were eight companies in the regiment. 
Before going to Mt. Gretna the regiment was quickly re- 
cruited to full strength, sixty men to each company. After 
reaching Mt. Gretna the regiment was ordered to fill the 
companies up to the strength of one hundred men. Re- 
cruiting parties were sent back to Pittsburgh and in a 
few hours the regiment was at the full strength of one 
hundred men per company. 

Like many other fine regiments of volunteers, the 
Eighteenth Regiment was not given an opportunity to 
reach the field of battle but they performed their allotted 
duty faithfully and well until the close of the war. After 
leaving Mt. Gretna companies A, B, C and G were sent 
to Fort Battery Point, Delaware; Companies D, E. and H 
were sent to Fort Brady at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan; and 
Company F was sent to Alliance, Ohio, to guard the Mor- 
gan Engineering Works which were engaged in govern- 
ment contracts. This period of service by the regiment 
covered the period from May 11, 1898 to October 22, 1898. 

Upon returning from service the regiment was reor- 
ganized and Frank I. Rutledge elected Colonel (May 9, 
1899-May 9, 1909). Four companies of the Seventeenth 
Regiment National Guard of Pennsylvania (which was or- 
ganized during the period the Eighteenth Regiment was 
in the Federal service) were assigned to the Eighteenth 
making this regiment a full twelve company regiment of 
three battalions. At this time the armories of the regi- 
ment were very inadequate. Eight companies were housed 
in the old County building on the site of the present 
Morgue at the corner of Ross and Diamond streets, two 
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companies at 510 Wylie Avenue, one company at the cor- 
ner of Shady Avenue and P. R. R., East End, and one 
company at Belmar place, Homewood. In the spring of 1901 
the Ross Avenue and Diamond Street Armory was torn 
down and it was necessary to find new quarters, and the 
companies were housed severally in different parts of the 
city. In October 1904 the regiment purchased the old 
Clark property at the corner of Craft Avenue and Emily 
Street, and all the companies were brought together at 
this place with the exception of Co. K which remained in 
the East End. The armory facilities at the new location 
were not of the best. The old Clark residence was used as 
an administration building and a large wooden shed was 
erected for a drill hall. There was nothing attractive about 
the armory and the organization was heavily in debt 
caused by the purchase of this property. Nevertheless, 
the officers worked hard and the regiment continued to do 
its full share of the duties required of it as part of the 
National Guard of Pennsylvania. On May 9, 1909 Col. 
Frank I. Rutledge retired from command after having 
served as colonel for ten years and after a much longer pe- 
riod of faithful and honorable service with the regiment. 

On May 17, 1909 Col. Albert J. Logan was elected Col- 
onel of the regiment and served as its commander until he 
was promoted to Brigadier General and placed in command 
of the Second Brigade National Guard of Pennsylvania, 
September 12, 1912. Shortly after Col. Logan took com- 
mand of the regiment, through the joint action of the 
County of Allegheny and the State of Pennsylvania, the 
new armory of the regiment in the Schenley Farm district 
at the corner of Bayard and Thackeray Streets was com- 
menced and the present building erected and dedicated. 
The present building is the administration section of the 
completed armory as planned. In the new home the reg- 
iment was much more attractively and conveniently housed. 
It provided for club and athletic facilities for the officers 
and men and it was hoped that with the new armory and 
the new location the young men of the city would be at- 
tracted to service in the National Guard. 

After the Spanish American War the material and 
financial support accorded the National Guard by the city 
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and later by the Federal Government became more and 
more generous. In return therefor more was required of 
the National Guard. Each year the requirements as to 
efficiency and preparedness were raised. The annual en- 
campments were periods of very hard work and intensive 
training conducted under the supervision of the Regular 
Army. In 1912 the regiment participated in a camp with 
the Regular Army at Mt. Gretna where it for the time 
was under the command of a camp commander from the 
regular army and served with other troops of the regular 
army for instruction. Each year the officers were re- 
quired to attend an officers’ training camp at Mt. Gretna 
which was conducted by the regular army. The fact is 
that the National Guard of Pennsylvania was expected to 
reach the same stage of efficiency as the regular army. 

During all of this time the regiment maintained a 
high place in the Pennsylvania National Guard Division 
and was rated well by the regular army. The officers 
worked very hard. They sacrificed business and pleasure 
to the regiment. Too much can not be said of the officers 
and men of the regiment for their untiring labor. During 
the latter part of Col. Logan’s term and during all of the 
time Col. James H. Bigger was in command of the reg- 
iment (Oct. 2, 1912-Feb. 1916) the disturbances in Mexi- 
co were threatening the peace of this country and during 
this period the Eighteenth Regiment was constantly ready 
for any service. In May 1916 the industrial disturbances 
in the Turtle Creek Valley required the calling out of the 
state troops and within a few hours after the call came 
the Eighteenth Regiment was on duty and served there 
for a short time. 

During the year 1915 the American Congress took up 
the consideration of federalizing the National Guard 
bringing it in closer relationship as to training and federal 
service with the regular army to the end that in June, 
1916, the National Defense Act became effective. It pro- 
vided that the National Guard should receive certain as- 
sistance in the way of equipment and training from the 
Federal Government and would be subject to call by the 
President for service within the United States. The act 
further provided that under certain conditions the Presi- 
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dent could draft the organizations of the National Guard 
in the federal service when they would stand discharged 
from the National Guard and become part of the National 
Army. 

Upon the retirement of Col. James H. Bigger from the 
command of the regiment (Feb. 1916), Lieut. Col. Ed- 
ward L. Kearns was elected Colonel Feb. 26, 1916. While 
Col. Kearns was in command the regiment was called to 
the Mexican Border. On June 23, 1916, when the call 
came to the state from the federal government for the 
state National Guard, the Eighteenth regiment after re- 
cruiting rapidly to the maximum strength fixed by state 
law, was sent to Mt. Gretna. While there the regiment 
was required to increase its strength and a call was sent 
to some of the old officers of the regiment who quickly 
organized a recruiting campaign and in a few days sent to 
Mt. Gretna the required number of men to fill the regi- 
ment to the strength required by the Federal Government. 
On July 4, 1916, the regiment started for Texas. The his- 
tory of this service is so recent that it is not necessary to 
go into details about it. The regiment was not sent into 
Mexico but it spent many weary months training in the 
hot sun of a Texas summer and the disagreeable sand 
storms and “Northerners” of a Texas winter. The regiment 
returned to Pittsburgh on Christmas 1916 and was given 
an ovation by the City of Pittsburgh which they justly de- 
served. The regiment returned home a well organized, 
well equipped, and well drilled military body. It was dis- 
charged from the Federal service January 5, 1917. 

Fate so willed it that citizen soldiers of this regiment 
were not permitted much opportunity to return to civil 
life. On April 12, 1917, upon the declaration of war be- 
tween the United States and Germany the regiment was 
called into service and assigned to the duty of guarding 
the railroad bridges in Western Pennsylvania. The regi- 
ment was relieved from this duty and drafted into the 
service of the United States on August 5, 1917. Under the 
National Defense Act of the United States, the Eighteenth 
Regiment ceased to be a part of the National Guard of 
Pennsylvania on August 5, 1917, although it continued to 
be known as the Eighteenth Pennsylvania Infantry until 
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October 11, 1917, at which time the Pennsylvania Guard 
Division was re-organized into the 28th Division and the 
Eighteenth Regiment, after absorbing the Sixth Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry, became the One Hundred and Eleventh In- 
fantry. The history of this regiment after August 5, 1917, 
is the subject of another paper. 

In review, the history of the Eighteenth Regiment 
from 1879 to 1917 has been the repetition and continu- 
ation of the history of the Duquesne Greys, its honored 
predecessor. It has passed through the deadly routine of 
peace times, the unpleasant periods of industrial distur- 
bances, and the embroglios with foreign powers, with faith- 
fulness and honor. Its record is unblemished. Its roster 
of officers and men is a record of the young men of Pitts- 
burgh who were willing to give of themselves at the sac- 
rifice of their business and their pleasure to maintain a 
military organization of which Pittsburgh, the State of 
Pennsylvania, and the Nation are proud. The officers and 
men of the old Eighteenth, whether they are serving or 
have served in the One Hundred and Eleventh Infantry or 
in any other organization in this great World War, have 
kept alive and fostered the spirit of the Duquesne Greys 
and the Eighteenth Regiment (Duquesne Greys) National 
Guard of Pennsylvania. 
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ALBERT GALLATIN OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
By Carman C. Johnson 


The one hundredth anniversary of the famous visit 
of the Marquis de Lafayette to the United States of 
America in 1825 is rendered peculiarly significant to Pitts- 
burgh and Western Pennsylvania, not only because of the 
particularly happy circumstances of the reception accord- 
ed him in this the first great metropolis of the New West, 
but also because of the romantic features of his entertain- 
ment at Friendship Hill near New Geneva on the Monon- 
gahela River in Fayette County, by Albert Gallatin, one 
of the very greatest men in American annals, and, indeed, 
probably the very greatest man in American history ever 
to have lived in the regious of Western Pennsylvania. 


It is not so frequent that one’s attention is called to 
the peculiarly broad international character of the Key- 
stone State: Penn, the English Quaker of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania; Prince Gallitzin, the Russian and yet Roman 
Catholic priest of Central Pennsylvania; and Albert Gal- 
latin, the Swiss Calvinistic industrialist and statesman of 
Western Pennsylvania! But in this very fact of variety in 
nationalities and religions, one finds in the early story of 
Pennsylvania, as well as in her present populational com- 
plexes, some really significant explanations of some of this 
commonwealth’s most unique characteristics. In Pennsyl- 
vania we are accustomed to unusually varied interracial 
adjustments. 


European interests in the New World had crystallized 
for the Spanish on the borders of the Pacific, the Gulf, 
and the Carribean; for the French, along the far-flung 
line from Newfoundland to New Orleans; for the Dutch, 
on the Hudson; for the Swedes, on the Delaware; and for 
the English, along the Atlantic littoral and back to the Ap- 
palachians. But the wars, the French and Indian or the 
Seven Years War, and the American Revolution, had 
made tremendous changes; and right at this point we ob- 
serve the arrival of the youthful Albert Gallatin, himself 
not a little interested in the idea of “lands in the West.” 
He soon became familiar with the story that grew out of 
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the efforts by the Ohio Company to stake out claims to 
lands on the Kanawha nearly forty years before his ar- 
rival in America; the messenger-trip of George Washing- 
ton in 1753; the struggles for possession of the Forks of 
the Ohio between the French and the English; the expe- 
dition of the ill-fated Braddock; the later and successful 
expedition of General Forbes and the establishment of the 
English Fort Pitt; the Indian flare-back under Pontiac in 
1760-63, and the victory of Boquet at Bushy Run; the in- 
filtration of English whites into the newly acquired West; 
the oncoming and the hardships, and the outcome of the 
Revolution; and then the renewed interest in Western set- 
tlements! Gallatin was responsive to the call of the West, 
finding himself, with the backing of a pretty fair Swiss 
fortune, on the eastern banks of the Upper Monongahela 
as early as 1784. 

Gallatin’s family line, Savoyard in origin, dates back 
beyond the thirteenth century, in which period his people 
transfered their interests to Geneva in Switzerland. Al- 
ways a prominent, if indeed not precisely a noble family, in 
Geneva, they played a prominent part in the civic program 
of John Calvin in the sixteenth century. Born in 1761, 
Albert soon became an orphan; and his grandparents, as 
also an important lady of Geneva, had much to do with di- 
recting his upbringing. At the age of eighteen he was 
graduated from the local academy; and, although he was 
steeped in the liberal political philosophy which then cir- 
culated freely in Europe, there was nothing of the “red” 
or the violent in his tendencies, in spite of a streak of per- 
sonal independence. Military opportunity opened to him, 
but just enough of the quest of adventure was in him to 
save him from involvement in oncoming European cata- 
clisms. He fled to America in 1780 with a young friend 
by the name of Seree. 

Gallatin manifested little interest in the War of In- 
dependence, though he did participate in a little effort at 
“fighting for the cause” on the coast of Maine. Soon his 
folks in Geneva discovered his wherabouts and supplied 
him with funds. An investment in a cargo of tea to the 
extent of four hundred dollars was his first American ven- 
ture. An instructorship in French at Harvard engaged 
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him for about two years, 1781-83; then he was off to New 
York and Philadelphia. Meeting here with the banker- 
envoy, Savary of Lyons, on his way to Virginia to look 
after interests of his clients in the Old Dominion, Galla- 
tin hears of “The Washington Bottoms,” beyond the moun- 
tains, and decides to cut loose from Geneva and invest in 
these Western lands to the extent of one thousand acres. 
Richmond becomes his headquarters now. 

On Gallatin’s first visit to the West he met General 
Washington, also interested in lands in these parts. 

Gallatin, after conference with the General, chose to 
locate his lands north of the recently extended Mason and 
Dixon Line, taking what was then known as the Thomas 
Clare Farm on Georges Creek and the Monongahela, as 
his initial investment in Pennsylvania. This Clare Farm, 
soon developed into a trading post and a store, became an 
added feature of Gallatin’s frontier land venture. Savary 
of Lyons joined him in the wilderness in 1785, and the 
young men about this time had a little scare from the In- 
dians. In 1787 an old Genevese friend by the name of 
Bandollet came on the scene, and “Friendship Hill” was 
added to the properties on the Monongahela. The original 
house was built for the youthful bride of Richmond in 
1788-89. Her death followed in less than two years, and 
the young husband wrestled with discouragement in the 
wilderness. 

In 1793 he re-married, this time the daughter of Gen- 
eral Nicholson of New York; and the old enthusiasms for 
frontier enterprises took on new life. In 1794, with the 
residue of his patrimonial estate, Gallatin bought Wilson’s 
lands on both sides of the mouth of Georges Creek and 
founded New Geneva at a point formerly called “Wilson’s 
Post.” New Geneva was presently laid out by L’ Enfant, 
the engineer who about the same time laid out the 
city of Washington, D. C. The A. Gallatin Company, con- 
sisting of himself, of Nicholson, Bourdelon, Eizenove, and 
Bandollet, was formed about this time. A glass factory 
in 1796, a grist-mill in the same year, a gun factory in 
1797—these were some of the early enterprises of the upper 
courses of a river that was starting to become world-fa- 
mous for its industries. It is interesting to note paren- 
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thetically that the Gallatin and Baker Gun Works, at the 
time of the new American Republic’s troubles with France, 
with anywhere from thirty to one hundred workmen, 
filled an order for twenty thousand “pieces” for the Penn- 
sylvania legislature. This gun company was dissolved in 
1801, mainly because Gallatin’s sense of propriety with re- 
spect to business and political relations would not permit 
him longer to continue in the gun business. 

And now we must introduce the thought that leads 
to Albert Gallatin’s political career. Recall that he was 
of Swiss-French origin, steeped in the liberal doctrines of 
Montesquieu and all who followed in his train. The new 
Constitution of the United States of America was up 
for adoption before the people of Pennsylvania. Gallatin, 
from his seat of influence in the western end of the state, 
got the ear of Smilie and Brending as legislators from “Old 
Fayette” and urged them to insist upon adoption of the 
federal constitution, only on condition that in some way 
greater measures of personal liberty and local democracy 
should be guaranteed. This activity led to his own election 
to the Constitutional convention of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1789. Under the new State Constitution of 1790, 
Gallatin served in the legislatures of 1790, 1791 and 1792. 

Then came the so-called Whiskey Rebellion, an ex- 
pression of western local democracy and independence 
against what was considered by many to be a tendency in 
the Federal Capital to “lord it” over the country as if 
“King Cong” had fallen heir to all the arbitrary show of 
authority once exercised by George III. In connection with 
this rebellion, Gallatin’s name has been somewhat affect- 
ed unfavorably; but, while he showed some political sym- 
pathy with his western neighbors, he would have none of 
their violence and assisted in suppressing the up-rising 
before the arrival of federal troops. 

In 1793 he appeared in Washington as Senator-elect 
from Pennsylvania, but was thrown out by opposition to 
kim from the Federalists, on the grounds of his insuffi- 
cient residence in America. Immediately he was re-elected 
to the legislature of his adopted state. 

Then followed his advent to a permanent place in na- 
tional politics, this time as a Jeffersonian Demo-Republi- 
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can member of the House of Representatives from Penn- 
sylvania, 1793 to 1801; and now as the undisputed house 
leader of the opposition to Federalism. This was a page in 
American history probably more significant as to the fu- 
ture trend of American public policy than even the fairly 
well informed American citizenis likely to be aware of; 
for nothing was more certain than the final triumph of 
democratic as against aristocratic principles in the legisla- 
tive and administrative branches of the new federal gov- 
ernment, even if a measure of aristocracy may be admit- 
ted in the processes of the judiciary of that time. In this 
high conflict of opinion, no one, unless Jefferson himself, 
took a more active or effective part than Gallatin. While 
he is much more popularly known for his later service as 
Secretary of the Treasury under Jefferson and Madison 
until 1813, the minute records found in the Annals of Con- 
gress reveal the masterful qualities of Gallatin’s legisla- 
tive ability. 

As Secretary of the Treasury, Gallatin proved him- 
self, after an interval, not only a worthy successor of 
Hamilton, but in many ways quite as resourceful and con- 
structive as the more famous first Secretary. In 1813-15 
he went to Europe as a special Commissioner of The United 
States seeking favorable terms of settlement of our part 
in the Napoleonic wars of that period, the War of 1812. 
The treaty of Ghent resulted. A very special commission 
to Russia was an additional service at this time. 

In 1816-23 Gallatin was Minister to France, where he 
and Lafayette developed a warm personal friendship. He 
returned to America for the period 1825-27, in which time, 
in 1825, having rebuilt his residence at Friendship Hill near 
New Geneva, he participated in the entertainment of La- 
Fayette upon the occasion of the popular visitor’s sojourn 
here. In 1827 Gallatin was Minister to the Court of St. 
James, leaving this post however very shortly and returning 
to New York, where he became President of The National 
Bank of New York, a founder of New York University, and 
a founder and important contributor to the vast research 
work of the American Ethnological Society. President Tyler 
offered him, even at his advanced age, the post of Secretary 
of the Treasury; but he declined and later opposed Pres- 
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ident Tyler in his admission of Texas into the Union. 

It remains merely to say just a word by way of empha- 
sis of Western Pennsylvania’s justification in keeping alive 
the name of Albert Gallatin. He typifies the spirit of 
Western Pennsylvania, as “The First West,” in the de- 
. velopment of the commerce and the industry and the nat- 
ural resources of this unusually rich region. He typifies 
the inherent democratic independence of the pioneers of 
Western Pennsylvania. He typifies the finest aspects of 
democracy writ large. He typifies and embodies an ex- 
tremely high type of idealism and practical activity, such 
as has been and still may well be emulated by some of the 
most illustrious leaders of thought and industry in Amer- 
ica; men universally known for their original identification 
with tremendous interests that centre in Western Penn- 
sylvania. In al! this galaxy of the great whose names we 
may now recall, Albert Gallatin occupies permanently no 
inconspicuous place. 
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ORIGIN OF THE NAMES GIVEN TO THE COUNTIES IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
By James McKirdy 
(Continued from January issue) 
MONTGOMERY 

On the day following the erection of Franklin County, 
Philadelphia County was shorn of a great portion of its 
territory by the erection of a part of Philadelphia into a 
separate county to be called Montgomery (September 10, 
1784). 

This county was named for the noted county in Wales. 

When William, the Conqueror, came over to take Eng- 
land (and incidentally the estates of the landed nobility), 
he brought with him a Norman named Roger who said, 
in the usual modest Norman way, that he was a Norman of 
the Normans, which, we may assume, meant that he was 
very, very Norman indeed, and which carried with it the 
implication that he faithfully sought to carry out the good 
old rule, the simple plan, that they shall take, who have 
the power, and they shall keep, who can. It turned out that 
Harold and the nobles under him were not very efficient at 
keeping, not nearly so efficient, indeed, as the Normans 
were at taking. This Norman Roger was a vigorous fight- 
er and a remarkable leader and was of the greatest aid 
to William at the battle of Hastings. To reward him Wil- 
liam took away several great estates in England from the 
owners and gave these estates to Roger. Roger had come 
from a place in Normandy called Montgomerie, and he was 
known as Roger de Montgomerie. One of the big manors 
he received from William was in what is now known as 
Montgomeryshire in Wales. There he had his castle or 
stronghold, which in memory of his Norman home, he called 
Montgomerie. (1) 

Taylor has a variant; he says that the name of the 
shire was in Welsh, Swydd Tre’ Faldwyn, Baldwin’s town 
shire. This Welsh name is taken from that of a Norman, 
Baldwin, who did homage to William for a large division of 
Wales. When a Norman-English uname was given later 
to the Welsh shire, the name of Montgomery was chosen. 
Another account has it that this castle of Baldwin’s was 
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taken by the Welsh and recaptured by Roger de Mont- 
gomery in the time of William Rufus, and thenceforward 
given the name of Montgomery, which afterwards be- 
came the name of the shire. (2) 
We know no more about the name than that it was 
a place name in Northern France. 
DAUPHIN 


The northern part of Lancaster County was filling 
up and the inhabitants wanted a county seat nearer than 
Lancaster. On March 4, 1785, this northern part of Lan- 
caster County was erected into a separate county to which 
was given the curious name of Dauphin. This name was 
suggested by the prime movers for the formation of the 
proposed county, in honor of the title at that time held by 
the eldest son of the King of France. (1) The war was 
over, but the enthusiasm for France and things French had 
not abated. The name was suggested as a token of grati- 
tude for the services of France to America during the war. 

What does the name mean? The word is generally 
taken to be a Gallicized form of the Latin delphinus, which 
means “a dolphin’; but this is not entirely clear. As a 
proper name the term Dauphin was an ancient feudal title 
in France borne only by the counts and dauphins of Vienne, 
the dauphins of Auvergne, and, from 1364, by the eldest 
sons of the Kings of France. The origin of this curious 
title is very obscure, and has been the subject of much in- 
genious controversy, but it seems clear that it was in the 
first instance a proper name. Among the Norsemen, and 
in the countries colonized by them, the name Dolphin or 
Dolfin (from dolfr. a wound) was fairly common, e. g. in 
the North of England. Thus a Dolfin is mentioned among 
the tenants-in-chief in Domesday Book and there was a 
Dolphin, lord of Carlisle, toward the end of the 11th cen- 
tury. It has thus been conjectured by some that the dau- 
phins of Vienne derived their title from Teutonic sources 
through Germany. But in the south, too, the name—not 
necessarily derived from the same root—was not unknown, 
though exceedingly rare, and was moreover illustrated by 
two conspicuous figures in the Catholic martyrology; St. 
Delphinus bishop of Bordeaux from 380 to 404, and St. 
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Annemundus, surnamed Delphinus, bishop of Lyons from 
about 650 to 657. 

Beatrice, daughter and heir of Guigne V. whose second 
husband was Hugh III, Duke of Burgundy, bestowed the 
name on their son Andre, to recall his descent from the 
ancient house of the Counts of Albon; and in the charters 
he is called sometimes Andreas Dolphinus, sometimes Dol- 
phinus simply, but his style is still “Count of Albon and 
Vienne”. It was not till the third dynasty, founded by 
the marriage of Anne, heiress of John I with Humbert, 
Lord of La Tour du Pin, that “dauphin” became definitely 
established as a title. Humbert not only assumed the 
name of Delphinus, but styled himself regularly “Dauphin 
of the Viennois’”. In 1349 Humbert II, the last of his race, 
sold Dauphine (the county) to Charles of Valois, who, 
when he became King of France in 1364, transferred it to 
his eldest son. This action shows the very high esteem in 
which this title was held. From that time on, the eldest 
sons of the Kings of France were always either actual or 
titular “dauphins of the Viennois”. The arms of a “dol- 
phin”, which they quartered with the fluers de lys, were 
originally assumed by Dauphin, Count of Clermont, in- 
stead of the arms of Auvergne, and from him they were 
borrowed by the Counts of the Viennois. It is abundantly 
clear that the name of Dauphin was not assumed from the 
armorial device, but vice versa. (2) 

LUZERNE 

A large part of Northumberland County, in the north- 
eastern part of Pennsylvania, lying approximately in the 
upper valley of the main Susquehanna River was filling up 
with settlers who wanted their own county government. 
The movement culminated with the Act of September 25, 
1786, which erected a new county from part of Northum- 
berland County. To this county the name of Luzerne was 
given, in honor of the Chevalier de la Luzerne who at that 
time was Minister of France to the United States. (1) 

Anne Cesar, Chevalier de la Luzerne was bogn in 
Paris in 1741, and died in London in 1791. He entered the 
army and went through several campaigns, but abandoned 
arms for the diplomatic field. He was sent as French rep- 
resentative to the court of Maximilian Joseph, Elector of 
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Bavaria. In 1779 he was appointed Minister to the United 
States of United Colonies. He exercised great influence 
over the affairs of the young country and won the hearts 
of the people by his prudence and wisdom, but most of all 
by the practical way he manifested his concern for their 
interests. In 1780, when our army was destitute, because 
Congress could not or dared not, coax or force money from 
Americans who had it, de la Luzerne raised money on his 
own responsibility to relieve the general distress. Luzerne 
later was made Ambassador of France at the court of St. 
James. In 1789, when our Federal Government was or- 
ganized, Jefferson, the Secretary of State, addressed, by 
order of Washington, a letter to the Chevalier de la Luzerne 
making express and handsome acknowledgment of his ser- 
vices to the colonies and the gratitude for such services felt 
by the citizens. 

The title it is said comes from the town Luzerne. The 
name of the town is Lucern (in German Luzern, in Italian 
Lucerna). The nucleus of the town was a Benedictine 
moastery founded about 750 on the right bank of the Reuss 
by the Abbey of Murbach in Alsace, of which it long re- 
mained a “cell”. It is first mentioned under the name of 
“Luciaria” which is probably derived from that of the 
patron saint of the monastery St. Leger, or Leodegar (in 
Old German Leudegar or Lutgar). The form “Lucerrun” 
is first found in 1252. The German word leute, “people” is 
easily recognized in the old name which is said to mean 
“guardian of the people’ which is likely the translation of 
St. Leger’s name. (2) 

Taylor says the name comes from an old watch-tower 
which dates from A. D. 695. This, he says, served as a 
light house (Lucerna) for vessels navigating the lake 
(Luzern). In 844 mention was made of the Monasterium 
Lucernense, and in 1227 of a Prior de Lucerna. In some 
old documents the name is written Luceria, which might 
be an error for Lucerna, or might mean “fishermen’s huts”. 
Possibly these names may be adaptions of an older Celtic 
lug-cern. (3) 

HUNTINGDON 

The population in the Juniata Valley and towards the 

center of the state had reached such proportions by 1787 
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that for convenience of the inhabitants a new county was 
erected on September 20, 1787, from part of Bedford 
County. The new county was called Huntingdon and was 
the first of the two Pennsylvania Counties which have been 
named in honor of a woman. 

The earliest permanent settlement effected within the 
limits of the county was at a place long called “Standing 
Stone”. This “standing stone” was described by John Har- 
ris (after whom Harrisburg was named) in 1754 as being 
about fourteen feet high and about six inches square. (1) 
It had been erected by the Indians and was covered with 
what were termed “Indian hieroglyphics”. The natives re- 
garded this stone, which may have had some esoteric relig- 
ious significance, with the greatest veneration. After the 
Treaty of 1754 by which they parted with their title to 
the lands in the valley, they migrated. It is said they car- 
ried the stone with them, but in view of the fact that it 
has never been seen since and that their engineering ability 
was hardly adequate to the transportation of such a great 
weight, it is highly probable that it was either destroyed or 
buried or left in the river. 

Dr. Smith, a large landowner in the valley, who for 
many years was Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
laid out a town at “Standing Stone” in 1767. At his solici- 
tation Selina Hastings, Countess of Huntingdon, England, a 
lady of remarkable piety and liberality, it is said, had made 
a handsome donation to the funds of the University. Ac- 
cordingly, when the town was laid out, Dr. Smith changed 
its name from Standing Stone to Huntingdon in her honor. 
(2) 

The earls of Huntingdon take their title, of course, 
from Huntingdonshire, which in turn was named for the 
county town Huntingdon. On this point Taylor says, “This 
name contains a genitive which has been assimilated to the 
common gentile or patronymic form, as appears from the 
Anglo-Saxon name Huntandan, afterwards Huntendun, and 
in Domesday Book Huntedune, Huntandun may be from 
the persona] name Hunta, or it may be the Hunter’s hill 
(A. S. Hunta, a hunter). From huntena, genitive plural 
of hunta they have Huntington in Shropshire, called Han- 
tenetune in Domesday Book.” (3) 
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ALLEGHENY 

The population around the head waters of the Ohio 
had grown rapidly, and another part of Westmoreland 
County was cut off to form a new county (September 24, 
1788). With this was included a part of Washington 
County. To the new county was given the name of Alle- 
gheny, from the river which unites at Pittsburgh with the 
Monongahela to form the Ohio. 

The name, Allegheny, has given rise to more dis- 
cussion and speculation than almost any other place name 
in Pennsylvania. Writer after writer has advanced rea- 
sons for this derivation and for that, until now the sub- 
ject is beclouded to such an extent that it is exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible, to arrive at any sure conclus- 
ion. 

Let us first remind the reader that the two streams 
we know as the Allegheny and the Ohio were for many 
years considered by Indians and whites as one continuous 
stream, known to the Senecas as the Ohio and called by 
the French La belle Riviere. This continuity of the two 
streams is shown very clearly on Bonnecamps’ “Carte d’un 
Voyage fait dans La belle Riviere MDCCXLIX par Le 
Reverend Pere Bonnecamps Jesuite Mathematician,” in 
which the Monongahela is shown as a very minor tribu- 
tary of the greater stream. 

To make a satisfactory start in analyzing the con- 
flicting theories it may be well to quote somewhat fully 
one who has canvassed most of these contradictory ety- 
mologies, Dr. J. H. Trumbull. He says: 

“Allegheny, the Algonkian name of the Ohio River, is probably 
the Delaware “Welhik-hanne” “the best (or fairest) river. In 
his vocabulary Zeisberger gives this synthesis, with slight 
change of orthography, as “wulach’neu” ‘‘with the free transla- 
tion” “a fine river without falls.” The name was indeed more 
likely to belong to rivers “without falls” or other obstruction to 
the passage of canoes, but its literal meaning is, as its com- 
position shows, “best rapid stream” or “finest rapid stream,” 
“La Belle Riviere” of the French, and the “Oue-yo or O-hee-yo 
Ga-hun-da” “good river” or ‘‘the beautiful river” of the Senecas. 
For this translation of the name we have very respectable au- 
thority—that of Christian Frederick Post, a Moravian of Penn- 
sylvania, who lived seventeen years with the Mulhekan Indians, 
and was twice married among them, and whose knowledge of 


the Indian languages enabled him to render important services 
to the colony, as negotiator with the Delawares and Shawanese 
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of the Ohio, in the French war. In his ‘Journal from Philadel- 
phia to the Ohio’ in 1758 (appendix to Proud’s History of Penn- 
sylvania, II, p. 65-1382) after mention of the “Allegheny” river, 
he says “The Ohio, as it is called by the Senecas Allegheny is 
the name of the same river in the Delaware language. Both 
words signify “the fine (or fair) river.” La Metairie, notary of 
La Salle’s expedition calls the Ohio “the Olighinisipou, or Aleg- 
hin;” evidently an Algonkin name, as Dr. Shea remarks (Early 
Voyages on the Mississippi, p. 75). Heckewelder says that the 
Delawares “still call the Allegany (Ohio) river Alligewi Sipu” 
“the river of the Alligewi” as he chooses to call it. In one form 
we have wulik-hanne-sipu “best rapid-stream long-river;” in 
the other “wulike-sipu” “best long river.” Heckewelder’s deri- 
vation of the name, on the authority of a Delaware legend, 
from the mythic “Allegewi” or “Talligemi,” a race of Indians 
said to have once inhabited that country “who, after great bat- 
tles, fought in prehistoric times, were driven from it by the all- 
conquering Delawares,” is of no value, unless supported by 
other testimony. The identification of Allegheny with the Sen- 
eca “De-o-na-ga-no” “cold water (or cold spring)” proposed by 
a writer in the Historical Magazine (vol. IV p. 184) though not 
apparent at first sight, might deserve consideration if there 
were any reason for believing the name of the river to be of 
Iroquois origin—if it were probable that an Iroquois name 
would have been adopted by the Algonkin nations—or if the 
word for water or spring could be made in any American lang- 
uage, the substantial component of a river name. From the 
river the name appears to have been transferred by the Eng- 
lish to the range of “Endless Mountains.” La Metairie’s Oleg- 
hinisipou” suggests another possible derivation which may be 
worth mention. The Indian name of the Alleghanies has been 
said to mean “Endless Mountains,” “Endless” cannot be more 
exactly expressed in any Algonkin language than by “very 
long” or “longest”—in the Delaware “eluwi-guneu,” “The very 
long (or longest) river” would be “eluwi-guneu-sipou” or, if 
the words were compounded “eluwi-gunesipou.” (1) 


Thus Trumbull; but he has by no means exhausted all 
the suggested derivations for this puzzling word. Loskiel 
in his history of the U. B. Missions says that the Delaware 
called the river Allegwisipo, which the Europeans have 
changed into Allighene, and the Iroquois called it the 
Ohio, that is, beautiful river. (2) Lambing says that the 
Shawanese named the river Pelewa-thepi. Loskiel in an- 
other place says that the Delawares knew the whole 
country drained by the Ohio under the name of Allige- 
winengk, meaning “the land in which they arrived from 
distant places,” basing his interpretation upon an etymo- 
logy compounded from talli (or alli) “there” icku, “to that 
place,” and ewak “they go,” with a locative ending. (3) 
Ettewein, another Moravian writer, says that the Dela- 
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wares called “the Western county” Alligewenork, meaning 
“a warpath,” and called the river Alligewi Sipo. Accord- 
ing to one authority this definition would make the word 
come from palliton (or alliton) “to fight” ewak “they go,” 
with a locative ending, i. e. “a place where they go to 
fight.” (4) Rev. Timothy Alden, of Meadville, a friend of 
the famous Senaca Chief, Cornplanter, was of the opinion 
that the name came from the mountains and the word 
meant “the great war path.” (5) Craig, in his The Old- 
en Time differs with him and was inclined to think that the 
name Allegheny meant “clear water.” He takes it to be a 
translation of the Seneca name “Ohio” which he, with 
Alden, assume to mean “clear water.” (6) 

It will be noted that in most of the suggested etymo- 
logies the name is taken to be a translation of the Seneca 
word Ohio or Ho-he-yu. This word, Ohio, is assumed by 
most writers, generally quite ignorant of anything but a 
smattering of the Seneca tongue, to mean “beautiful 
river’; and it is also assumed that the French so trans- 
lated it as La belle Riviere. But it is apparent that Corn- 
planter, a Seneca, on Alden’s authority, did not think so; 
and we have an early writer H. H. Brackenridge, in 1786, 
who stated that the Ohio was said to signify “bloody”, so 
that he translated Ohio as “River of Blood” and that the 
French, in calling it La Belle Riviere did not intend it as 
a translation of the word Ohio. (7) Hackewelder indulges 
in an etymological dream about the word “Ohio.” He as- 
sumes it to have come from Ohio-peek-hanne, meaning, 
he says “the stream is white or covered with white caps.” 
His reason is that whenever his Indian attendants whose 
duty it was to carry the missionary over the river, came to 
the stream, they generally spoke about the ruffled state 
of the water (8). How much of this was due to the In- 
dians’ well known liking for hard work, we cannot say. 
Such etymology is quite as silly as it is common. 

We have presented the theories, amazingly conflict- 
ing as they are. Now let us look at the facts. In the 
earliest known map showing the Allegheny-Ohio, the 
stream is called the Ohio. This is the one in manuscript 
which Parkman mentions, dated about 1673 (9). It was 
made shortly after La Salle “discovered” the stream. La 
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Salle never called it La belle Riviere, but “La grande riviere 
d’Ohio.” On this map, above the river is written “Riviere 
Ohio, ainsy appellee par les Iroquois a cause de sa beaute,” 
but it is not known when this was written. By the time 
that La Salle took formal possession of the Mississippi 
basin, in 1682, the river was known as “Olighin-sipu” or 
“Alleghin,” and the notary from Fort Frontenae, La Me- 
tairie, so noted in his formal record of the proceedings. 
(10) In Colden’s map, in the London edition of his history 
in 1755, we find the Alleghens noted as dwelling west of 
the Allegheny river (11). In Lewis Evan’s map in 1755, 
the river is called Allegan (12). Heckewelder says that 
the district west of the mountains was known as Allege- 
winink by the Delawares. Loskiel says that the Delawares 
called it Alligewinengk (13). Zeisberger tells us the Del- 
awares called the district Alligewinenk, the river Alligewi 
Sipo, and that the whites made Alleghene out of it (14). 
Finally we have the very impressive fact, that when the 
Delawares moved from the seaboard to the Allegheny they 
called it Kit-hanne. In the Deleware tongue this means 
“chief-stream” or “main stream.” The Delaware locative, 
or “place where” is “ink” which the whites also spelled 
variously “enk”, “onk” and “engk.” The Indian town on 
the Allegheny, once known as Attique (15) they called 
Kit-hanne-ink or Kithannink “the place on the main 
stream,” our Kittanning (16). The word for stream 
“hanne” is an older word than “sipu” which came to be 
the general appellation for large river as distinguished 
from a creek or run, as in Tobyhanna or Loyalhanna, 
where the word hanna means a run or creek, “alder creek,” 
“middle creek.” 

From these facts it is apparent that the name Alle- 
gheny in various forms was applied to the stream before 
the Delaware came westward across the mountains, and that 
when they did locate on the river they called it Kitt-hanne 
and not Alligewi-sipu. Disregarding Ettwein’s etymology 
as fanciful, we find Heckewelder and Zeisberger agreeing 
that the Allegheny basin was called Alligewinink and 
the river Alligewi-sipu. Wherein they differ is in their ex- 
planation of the meanings of the words. In other words, 
does the name for the district mean “place of the Alligewi” 
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as Heckewelder alleges, or “land into which they came 
from distant parts,” according to Zeisberger (17). We 
may confidently reject as utterly unscientific, the deriva- 
tions suggested by Trumbull and Ettwein. Zeisberger’s 
explanation, also, in our opinion, lacks resonableness. This 
leaves only Heckewelder as our authority. If his expla- 
nation were based solely on his own notion of the origin 
of the word, we should hesitate, for Heckewelder, while 
he had a fluent, practical knowledge of the Lennape 
tongue, lacked analytical power in it, and many of his ety- 
mologies are erroneous (18). His explanation of the word 
Ohio, given above is an example. But he gives for the 
word Allegheny and Allegewinink, the traditional explana- 
tion which the Delawares themselves gave for the words, 
the Land of the Allegewi and the River of the Allegewi. 
Who were the Allegewi? Some writers say that there 
never was such a tribe (19), but they are mistaken. Heck- 
ewelder listened to the traditions of the Delawares and 
handed them on to the whites in his work on the Indians, 
(20) but, either through inattention to details or lack of 
analytical reasoning in forming his judgments, he appar- 
ently confused two or more traditions, handing them on as 
one. He states that the Delawares came from the west- 
ern part of the continent, moving eastward till they came 
to the Namaesi-sipu (Fish River) which he takes to be 
the Mississippi. There they had terrible battles with the 
Talligewi, or Talligeu, but with the aid of the Mengwe 
(Mingoes) finally succeeded in achieving a victory, the 
defeated tribes fleeing down the “Mississippi.” The Del- 
awares and the Mingwe divided the lands of the conquered 
tribes, the Mangwe taking the lands in the vicinity of the 
Great Lakes and the Delawares, the land of the south. (21) 
This sounds very plausible but it is not true. The Dela- 
wares, (of Algonkian stock) came from the north-east 
down along the seaboard settling east of the Appalachians 
(22). Zeisberger recites another tradition of the Dela- 
wares to the effect that about the end of the seventeenth 
century, they were so pressed by the increasing white set- 
tlements that they moved westward, coming into contact 
with the tribes in basin of the Allegheny west of the 
mountains. These the Delawares defeated, the defeated 
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tribes retiring southward along the Ohio. The Iroquois 
had proffered help but did not participate in the conflict. 
We think that Heckewelder confused these two traditions, 
the older one telling of their victory over the Iroquois at 
the St. Lawrence, and the later one of their victory over 
the tribes at the headquarters of the Ohio and along the 
Allegheny. These tribes are referred to frequently in one 
part of the Walam Olum, the traditional account of the 
wanderings of the Delawares, pictured on strips of bark 
with a supplementary oral tradition. In this tradition we 
find the names Talegaking “Talege land”: Taleganah “Tal- 
ege River’ and Talegachukang “Talege Mountains.” (30) 
These tribes, far from being mythical were in fact perhaps 
the greatest, most intelligent of any Indians east of the 
Mississippi, the Cherokees (23). 

The word Cherokee, in its many forms—and there 
are upwards of fifty different ways of spelling the word— 
is of great interest as showing the original habits of the 
people. It first appears in history as Chalaque in the 
Portuguese narrative of De Soto’s expedition in 1540 (24). 
As used among themselves the form is Tsa-lagi- or Tsa- 
ragi (25). The Cherokee is said to have possessed no 
labials (26). 

Although, at first glance, it might be assumed that 
the name Tallige-wi is but a corruption of Tsalagi, a 
closer study leads to the opinion that it is a true Delaware 
word, in all probability connected with waloh or walok (27) 
signifying a cave. In the Walam Olum, the word oligon- 
unk is rendered “at the place of caves.” It would thus be 
an exact Delaware rendering of the same name, “people 
of the cave country,” by which the Cherokees were com- 
monly known among the tribes. This word Talligewi is 
also written and spoken as Alligewi (28). The “wi” is an 
assertive verbal suffix, so that the form properly means 
“He is a Tailige” or “They are Tallige” (29). 

We must conclude, therefore, that the name Alle- 
gheny, means “River of the Cherokees” or “River of the 
cave people.” 

DELAWARE 

This county was formed of a part of Chester County 

by the Act of September 26, 1789. It was the culmination 
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of a contest that had been waged for years between the 
older portion of Chester County of which the town of 
Chester (old Upland) was the center on the one hand, and 
the western portion of Chester County centering around 
West Chester. 

The county of Chester, as we have learned, was one 
of the three original counties constituted in November, 
1682. Its county town was Chester, which although lo- 
cated at the extreme south-eastern border, continued to 
be the seat of justice for more than a century. As the set- 
tlements extended to the northern and western parts of 
the county, a sense of its inconvenience to the great ma- 
jority of those having business to transact at the county 
seat at length induced a vigorous effort for its removal to 
a more central location. That effort was strenuously resist- 
ed by the inhabitants of the town of Chester, especially by 
that class who derived their chief sustenance from the 
gleanings incidental to a county town. A controversy was 
maintained, with varying success, and much acrimony, for 
several years. At length those who advocated the removal 
to a more central location were successful and an Act was 
passed in 1784 authorizing the sale of the county buildings 
at Chester, and the erection of new ones at a point to be se- 
lected by commissioners named in the act. Those commis- 
sioners fixed on a central point near “Turk’s Head Tavern,” 
at the intersection of the great road leading from Wilming- 
ton to Reading with the road leading from Philadelphia 
westward to Strasburg. The court records were removed 
thither in 1786. In 1788 this new seat of justice was in- 
corporated as a borough under the name of “West Chest- 
er.” 

But the people of the old town of Chester won their 
fight after all. Finding themselves deprived of the ad- 
vantages of having a county seat, they soon took meas- 
ures to procure a division of the county, with a view to 
the reestablishment of a seat of justice in Chester. They 
were successful in this for in 1789 the county of Chester 
was divided, a new county being formed from the south- 
eastern portion, to which the name of Delaware County 
was given. This new county embraced all the old and 
originally settled parts of the county. 
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The county takes its name, naturally enough, from 
the river on which the county seat is situated. The river 
was named from Delaware Bay. 

On August 28, 1609, Henry Hudson (called by the 
Dutch, Hendrick Hudson) in his ship de Halve Maan 
(which we call “The Half Moon,” but which should really 
be called “The Crescent”) coming up from the Chesa- 
peake Capes, entered the Capes of the bay since known as 
Delaware Bay. Hudson was an Englishman in the ser- 
vice of the Dutch East India Company, who had sent him 
on a quest for a short way to China. In that quest he 
entered many bays on the eastern coast of this continent. 
Hudson made known to his employers the discovery of this 
bay, into which he correctly surmised a great river must 
discharge. This discovery of his laid the ground for the 
claim by the Dutch to the country on the Delaware. Later 
he discovered the Hudson River which the Dutch called 
North River, calling the Delaware, by way of distinction 
South River. 

Almost a year after Hudson entered Delaware Bay, 
one Captain Samuel Argall, who had left the Jamestown 
settlement in June 1610, in search of provisions for that 
colony, entered the bay August 27, 1610, and gave it the 
name of Delaware Bay in honor of Thomas West, Lord De 
la Warr, then Governor of Virginia. 

West is the name of a noble family in England which 
has been traced back to the time of Edward II. At that 
time they wrote themselves “de West,” not from any 
place so called, but from large possessions in the West of 
England. (1) The Wests are remarkable, not so much 
for the antiquity of the family, as for the early period at 
which they attained the honor of the peerage. Sir Thomas 
West, the first recorded ancestor died during the reign of 
Edward II having married the heiress of Cantilupe, and 
thus became possessed of lands in Devonshire and War- 
wickshire. His grandson, Thomas, married the heiress of 
De la Warr, and thus became connected in Sussex. Warr, 
or Warre, appears to be an obsolete topographical word of 
unknown meaning, so that the name Delaware means 
“from the place named Warr.” (2) 

The Indian name of the Delaware River was Pow- 
taxat, sometimes spelled Poutaxat. 
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Delaware County is noted in the history of this state. 
Within the limits of this county the first jury in Penn- 
sylvania was empanelled at Upland in 1678. On Septem- 
ber 12, 1682, the first grand jury summoned in the colony 
sat at Upland, and the first order for filing an administra- 
tor’s account was made at that court. 

MIFFLIN 

The valley of the Juniata was filling up to such an 
extent that a portion of it was erected into anew county 
September 19, 1789 from parts of Cumberland and North- 
umberland. Prior to the erection of the county, John 
Harris (after whom Harrisburg was named) laid out in 
1720 on his plantation a town which he named Mifflin 
town, in honor of Thomas Mifflin. When the new county 
was formed the name of Mifflin was given to it in honor 
of that doughty warrior and upholder of states rights, the 
first governor, eo nomine, in Pennsylvania. (1) He was 
a Quaker, but it didn’t take. He was born in Philadelphia 
in 1744 and became a merchant. He was chosen a member 
of the first Continental Congress in 1744. He early took 
up arms for the colonies; was appointed major of one of 
the first regiments raised in Philadelphia, and was aide- 
de-camp to Washington in the summer of 1775. -All 
through the war he was a faithful and efficient officer, 
rising to the rank of major-general in 1777. He was very 
eloquent, and by his speeches raised many volunteers for 
Washington before his attack on Trenton. One blot on his 
record is his participation in the so-called “Conway Cabal” 
in behalf of Gates. In 1782 he was elected to Congress 
and was President of that body in the last month of 1782 
when Washington resigned his commission into their 
hands. He was a delegate to the convention that framed 
our Constitution (1787) and was President of the Supreme 
Executive Council of Pennsylvania in 1788-90, succeeding 
Franklin. He did not lose by the comparison, which speaks 
much for his ability and the esteem in which he was held. 
He was Governor of Pennsylvania from 1791 to 1800 under 
the new constitution of 1790. When the Whiskey Insur- 
rection broke out in 1794 he was very efficient in aiding 
Washington in quelling it. He died in Lancaster in 1800. 
(2) 
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Letter written by George M. Davis to 
Miss Mary Davis, 1825 


Dear Sister— 
Your Esteemed letter came to hand 2 or 3 days since, I am grat- 


ified to hear you are all well, agreeably to your request I 
called at Mrs. Dubary’s store for the Braid. She has none of 
the color of the sample enclosed in your letter, it is all a shade 
or two lighter, Mrs. Dubary thought it would not suit for hair 
the color of yours enclosed, Should I be able to obtain any of 
the description you require I will send you some. 

All is bustle here. Gen. Lafayette will arrive to- 
morrow, great preparations are making for his reception. The 
most splendid Ball ever given on this side the Mountains will 
be given in honour of the General. 

The Ball room is decorated in handsome style by 
a number of Patriotic young ladies, who volunteered their 
services for the occasion, and you must know that our place 
stands unrivaled in the West for Beauty fashion & taste. 
about 600 persons are invited, & no doubt but the rooms will 
be full to overflowing. 

Give my respects to all friends, I saw Maria Mc- 
Nair on her way Home, but only for a few minutes—I presume 
all is preparation in Pittsburgh in anticipation of General 
Lafayette’s arrival. Our good City will be illuminated on the 
evening of his arrival, He will be received by the Military & 
a deputation from the Citizens & conducted to his quarters in 
a Barouche, a procefsion will be formed & conduct the Gener- 
al to a suitable place where an addrefs will be delivered to him, 
&-Xe he will also visit the Museum which will be illuminated- 
(Where or in what part of your place will he look for a mv- 
seum) Grand fire works will be exhibited Xc Xc Xe Xe Xe Xe 
too tedious to innumerate, 


Give my love to your Father Mother Brothers & Sisters 
G. M. D. 


To 
Mifs Mary Davis, 
Care Mr. John Davis, 
Water Street 
Pittsburg, 
Pa. 
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OLD BILL OF SALE 


Know all men by these presance that I jacob Widner of Cumber- 


land County & State of Penna Hath granted Bargain & Sold 
unto John Hughs of Westmoreland County & P. State a cer- 
tain Negro boy named Jack—for the Consideration of one hun- 
dred pound to me in Hand paid the Receipt Too Hereby Ac- 
knowledge and I the Said Jacob Widner do Warrent and de- 
fend Negro boy To the Said John Hughs against my heirs & 
afsigns and Every other Person Claiming for Ever Witnefs 
I have Herewith Set my Hand & Seal this Ninth of Feb in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and Eighty four. 
Signd Seald Delivered in the presance of Jacob Widner 

Matt. Jack 

David McNair. Allegheny Co. 1784 


From the Carlisle Barracks War Order Book 1777-1778 
INSTRUCTIONS for the Commifsary Genl. of Military Stores. 


Sir 





All the Continental Arms that are out of order are to be col- 
lected, without delay, that they may be repaired, and render’d 
fit for Service, as speedily as pofsible. 

Every Workman that can pofsibly be engaged, 
is to be employed for this purpose and as fast as the nefsary 
Repairs are completed, the Arms are to be packed in proper 
Chests, which are to be deposited in places of Security. 

A sufficient number of Arm-Chests are to be pro- 
vided, that the transportation of Arms from place to place may 
be render’d safe and convenient. 

It is scarcely necefsary to add that the utmost 
diligence should be used in laying up an ample Store of Cart- 
ridges for the service of the ensuing Campaign and making 
every necefsary provision in your Department. 

GIVEN AT HEAD QUARTERS THIS 
30th DECEMBER, 1777 

G. WASHINGTON 
The above order was received by me the 27th day of January 

1778. 

Major Chas. Lukins, C. M. S. 

Gave Capt. Irish a Copy of the above the 14th Feb. 1778. 
G & 


You will please to furnish the Bearer Sergt McClintock with 
fifty Stand of Arms, and an accoutrements complete for the 
use of the Guards in Carlisle. Your humble Servant 
James A. Wilson, Major Commdt 
Carlisle 29th Nov. 1799 
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Sir 


Manuscript Department 


Major Charles Lukins 
D. C. G. M. S. 


I have just seen a Request of yours to Major Lukins for Fifty 
stand of Arms & Accoutrements for the use of the Guard in 
Carlisle. 

I am sorry it is not in our power to comply with 
this request at present, as there are neither Arms nor Accou- 
trements in the Stores that are fit for Service—but will order 
a sufficient number to be repaired as soon as pofsible for your 
use—but youll’ please to procure an Order from the Board of 
War for them as Major Lukins cannot deliver any kind of 
Stores without, as I am going to Youk to Morrow if you think 
proper will lay your request before them and give Orders ac- 
cordingly. 

I am your humble Servt. 
Benj. Flower Col. Commdt! 
Carlisle C. G. M. 
To 
Major J. A. Wilson 
Commandt’ of Guard at Carlisle 
29th Nov. 1777. 
Emma D. Poole, 
Librarian 
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304—Photostat copy 
The Supreme Executive Council of the Commonwealth Of 
Pennfylvania. 
Know Ye, That in Confideration of the Sumful 
Money, paid by JOHN CANMAN into the Receiver-General’s 
Office of this Commonwealth, there is granted by the faid Com- 
monwealth, unto the said JOHN CANMAN A CERTAIN 
Tract of Land, called “PETERS BOROUGH” fituate on the 
north west fide of the River Allegany. 
TO HAVE AND TO HOLD the faid Tract or 
Parcel of Land, with the Appurtenances, unio the faid JOHN 
CANMAN and his Heirs and Affigns for ever, free and clear 
of all Reftrictions and Refervations as to Mines, Royalties, 
Quitrents or otherwife, excepting and referving only the fifth 
Part of all Gold and Silver Ore, for the Ufe of this Common- 
wealth, to be delivered at the Pit’s Mouth, clear of all Charges. 
IN WITNESS whereof HIS EXCELLENCY 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, ESQ. 
Prefident of the Supreme Executive Council, hath hereunto fet 
his Hand, and caufed the STATE SEAL to be hereunto af- 
fixed, in Council, the Ninth Day of May in the Year of our 
Lord one thoufand feven hundred and eighty-fix, and of the 
Commonwealth the Tenth. 
B. Franklin, Presidt. James Trimble 
for J. Armstrong, Sect. 
Presented by Mr. P. E. Wachter. 


305—Photostat Copies 
Colonel Archibd Lockry’s expedition down the Ohio, against 
the Western Indians, June 1781. 
Letters written by General George R. Clark, and Colonel Lock- 
ry, also a list of killed and captured in the Battle of the Miami 
and during Lockry’s March. 
Presented by 
Mr. Edgar J. Pershing, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


306—Old Six Pound Note 
This Bill of Six Pounds Proclamation, is emitted by a Law of 
the Colony of NEW JERSEY, paffed in the Fourteenth Year 
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of the Reign of his Majefty King George the Third. 


March 25, 1776. 


Printed by 


Isaac Collins, 
Burlington, 


307—One Eight Dollar Note 


Dated 


SIX POUNDS 
Jno. Johnston, 

Robt. Smith, 

Jno. Smith, 


March 25, 1776 
“To Counterfeit is Death.” 
Presented by 


Mr. George W. M’Candless. 


This Bill entitles the Bearer to receive EIGHT Spanish milled 
DOLLARS or the Value thereof in Gold or Silver, according 
to a Refolution paffed by CONGRESS, at Philadelphia, Sept. 


20th, 1778. 


Printed by 
Hall And Sellers, 1778. 
Presented by 


308—Frame 26x37 


Miss Ilka M. Stotler. 


Containing the “Washington Fire Company Roll” A vol- 


unteer company organized in Pittsburgh, 1832. 


names of members and officers for the year 1849. 


J. I. Binning 
Joseph Craig 
Charles P. Whiston 
Daniel M. Curry 
John Aikins 

John A. Curry 
James Lockhart 
Peter W. Shields 
Hugh Craig 

W. H. Hartze 
Oliver P. S. Kiles 
James McCallister 
James Brown 
James Fisher 
William E. Cowl 
James Calhoun 
John Montgomery 
Thomas Cowl 
Richard Bailey 


Cooper Fielding 
William Gilbreth 
William Boggs 
George Shaftnett 
George Hulburt 
John Hobson 
William Hughes 
James Bonter 
John Linch 
Joseph Moore 
John Grush 
Lewis M. Bowers 
Robert McCune 
John Whitfield 
Henry Shidls 
Samuel Osborne 
William Davidson 
John Woodworth 
James Graham 


Giving the 
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Hugh Curry 
John Tanneyhill 
Hugh Morrison 
James McHenry 
David H. Smith 
William Vanionkle 
Thomas Taate 
Charles Douglafs 
Calvin Wait 
John Josenhans 
Edward Brown 
John Graham 
George Levitt 
James Lendrum 
A. M’Callister 
E. A. Birghand 
John Jones 
Jacob G. Reel 
John G M’Millan 
John Shuff 
Abraham Rife 
James M M’Millan 
H. Graham 

H. P. Callow 
Bethuel Bassett 
David C. McKee 
Jos. McQuiston 
John Johnston 
Daniel Holden 
Richard Nuttle 
Daniel P. Lang 
R. Pearson 
Samuel Moreland 
Andrew Davidson 
Jacob Huffman 
John Whiston 
John Kirkpatrick 
Benjamin Smith 
Caleb Isbester 
John Hardman 
Richard Stanton 
Robert Forsyth 
James Orr 


George Myers 
Jos. Welch 





Samuel Harrison 
James Scott 
James Hemphill 
James Criswell 
\william M. Price 
Jackson Criswell 
William Nuttle 
Robert Sample 
John Mitschell 
James Harlin 

J. F. McDonald 
William Spratt 
Hugh Rodgers 
Peter Reed 
Mathew Summerville 
Abraham Little 
John M. Carnaghan 
David Connor 
William Kennedy 
George Hartze 
W. H. M’Gee 
Ebenzar Williams, Jr. 
John Glafs 
Thomas Little 
Lewis Eleafsear 
Jos. Sheiber 

A. W. Thompson 
Abraham Funk 
Richard Shaw 
Robert Irwin 
Hamilton Todd 
Samuel Connor 
William Little 
George W Ball 
Eligah Cowl 
John G. Welch 
John Cavitt 

John G. Welchans 
Josiah Nellis 
Hugh S. Fleming 
Barney Brady 
Samuel Curry 
Lee A. Backham 
Henry Hendepohl 


Mathew Keep 
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President Officers 1849 Vice President 
J. I. Binning John Aikens 
Secretary Asst-Secretary Treasurer 
James Lockhart H. P. Callow Joseph Craig 
DELEGATES TO FIREMANS ASSOCIATION 
John G. McMillan John Aikens D. M. Curry 
J. I. Binning James Lockhart 
Captain James Brown 1st James Calhoun 2nd Jos. McQuisten 
ENGINEERS 
lst Hugh Curry 2nd Richard Nuttle 
3rd Joseph Moore 4th C.Brown 
FIRE WARDENS 
George L. McIntyre John Shuff 
Wm. H. Hartze Robert McCune 
James Criswell 
AXE MEN PLUG GUARDS 
John Josenhans John A. Curry 
William Gilbreth H. P. Callow 


Presented by 
Mrs. R. A. McKee 


309—Valuable Record 
Of Military Service Rendered by Members Of the 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY 
IN THE GREAT WAR 
Presented by 
James J. Buchanan, M. D 
VOLUMES RECEIVED 
1—Standard History of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Illustrated. 
Edited by 
Chicago, 1898 Erasmus Wilson 
2—Palmers Pictorial Pittsburgh and Prominent Pittsburghers Past 
and Present, 1758-1905. 
Edited by R. M. Palmer. 
Pittsburgh, 1905 
3—Prominent And Progressive PENNSYLVANIANS Of The 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. A Review Of Their Careers. 
Volume I. Volume II. 


Edited By 
Louis N. Megargee, Leland M. Williamson, 
Jay H. Nowbray, Ricard A. Foley, 
Wm. R. Antisdel Henry H. Colclazer, 


Philadelphia, 1898 


Presented by 


Mr. Omar S. Decker. 
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4—The Pershing Family In America, 
A collection of Historical and Genealogical Data, Portraits, 
Traditions, Legends and Military Records, Giving an account 
of Col. Arcibd Lockry’s expedition down the Ohio, against the 
Western Indians, June 1781. 
Edited by Edgar J. Pershing, 
Philadelphia, 1924 Presented by 
Mr. Edgar J. Pershing. 


5—Illustrated History of the Commonwealth of PENNSYLVANIA, 
Civil, Political and Military, From its Earliest Settlement to 
the Present Time. Including Historical Descriptions of Each 
County in the State. 
Edited by Wm. H. Egle, M. D. 
Harrisburg, 1876. 
Presented by 
Mr. Alexander S. Guffey. 


6—THE TWENTY-EIGHTH DIVISION Pennsylvania’s Guard IN 
THE WORLD WAR. 
Forwards By The Commanding Generals 
The history of the Keystone or Iron Division in the World 
War. Also the History and Traditions of the Pennsylvania 
National Guard and its Predecessor the Pennsylvania Militia. 
Compiled From Official And Private Records 
By Colonel Edward Martin 
Assisted by Officers and Men of the Various Units 
Editor E. S. Wallace, A.M., D.D. Published By 
28th Division Publishing Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1923-24. 
VOLUME’S I-II-III-IV-V 
Presented by 
General Albert J. Logan. 


7—The History Of Pittsburgh With A Brief Notica Of Its Facili- 
ties For Commercial Communication And Other Advantages 
For Commercial And Manufacturing Purposes, With Thre¢ 
Maps. 

By Neville B. Craig, Esq. 

With Introduction And Notes By George T. Fleming. 
Pittsburgh, 1917 

Presented by 

Mr. Florence C. Miller. 
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8—HISTORY Of The PANAMA CANAL 
Its Construction And Builders. 
By Ira E. Bennett, 
Associate Editors 
John Hays Hammond, 
Patrick J. Lennox, B.A., Litt. D. 
William Joseph Showalter, 
Capt. Philip Andrews, U. S. 
Rupert Blue, M.D., D. P. H. 
J. Hampton Moore, 
Washington, D. C. 1915 Presented by 
Mr. D. L. Gillespie. 


N. 


Emma D. Poole, 
Librarian. 





